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The Adobe Home Etectrical—Los Angeles 





150,000 people visited the five 
“Homes Electrical” in Cali- 
fornia during the weeks they 
were on exhibit. 


BRYANT WIRING DEVICES were 
selected for these five Pacific Coast 
“Homes Electrical” not only because 
they mark a standard of quality but be- 
causé “Bryant Devices fill every house- 
hold electrical need.”” A Bryant 
equipped “Home Electrical’ in 
every community will stimulate the 

sales of electrical mer- 

chandise more 

than any other 

single factor. 


With the continually growing use of elec- 
trical appliances, Duplex Receptacles are 
demanded. Bryant Spartan Duplex Recep- 
tacle No. 122 takes tandem blade and 
standard attachment plugs. This Duplex 
Receptacle (shown at the left) 
goes into a single gang box. 
Cat. No. 117 shown at right pro- 





vides for a switch and receptacle where 
only a switch now exists. A rare oppor- 
tunity for business in homes already wired. 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


New York 


Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


Chicago San Francisco 
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—to Edison MAZDA 
Lamp Agents. | 


This new life-size girl cut- 
out, lithographed in ten 
colors, is the main piece 
in our new Assortment 
106-A which contains 
other attractive and use- 
ful display material—all 
in colors. 


Full particulars of the plan by 
which Edison MAZDA Lamp 
Agents may secure one of these 
sets will be found in the June 
issue of “The Edison Sales 
Builder.” 


Please use the special order blank 
in the Edison Sales Builder. 
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Electrify the Home-Town Industries in 
Your Slack Time This Summer 





July and August will soon 
be upon us. Ordinarily 
these are slow months for 
across-the-counter sales. 

' But whether the electrical man 
makes of these months his best 
business season is a matter purely 
of his. own election—a question 
only of how much drive and sales 
effort he puts into selling outside 
his store and office—into pushing 
industrial appliance sales locally 
among his neighbors, the other 
business men of his town. 

The field for such industrial sales 
in every community is enormous. 
To date it is barely scratched. A 
walk up Main Street of any town 
will convince the doubter. 


gi HE hot summer months of 
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Here is the town garage—a pros- 
pect for better lighting, for a 
motor-driven air-compressor out- 
fit, for a charging set, for electric 
soldering irons and so on. 

Next door, the shoe-repair shop, 
if it is keeping pace with its up-to- 
date competitors, will need com- 
plete electric machinery. 

Jones, the grocer, ought to have 
an electric coffee mill. And 
Schmidt, the butcher, is a prospect 
for a meat grinder and a refrigerat- 
ing outfit. 

The baker needs dough-mixers, 
cake mixers, ventilating fans, etc. 

The town restaurant needs a 
dishwasher, refrigerator, ventilat- 
ing fans, and minor appliances. 

And all of the home-town mer- 
chants need electric signs. 

The banker will want intercom- 
municating telephones, electric 
alarms and hold-up signals, electric 
adding machines, improved cage 
lighting, sealing wax heaters, coin 
counters and bond coupon count- 
ers, and perhaps even a percolator, 
a toaster and a grill for the em- 
ployees or executives’ lunch room. 
This banker-gentleman, is worth 
selling a complete outfit for his 
bank and his own private office— 
for, once sold the electrical idea he 
becomes a powerful ally in selling 
electrical equipment to the town’s 
principal industries and factories, 


. in which he is invariably a financial 


factor. 
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Then there is the local canning 
plant, the planing mill, the foundry, 
the machine shop, the stock-food 
mill, the railroad water tank, etc.— 
each presenting an opportunity to 
sell motor drive, safety switches, 
better wiring, better lighting and a 
variety of special industrial elec- 
trical appliances. 

Here is an imposing list of pros- 
pects along the street at every elec- 
trical man’s door,—enough to keep 
him and his men hustling six days 
out of the seven. 

And on the seventh day, when 
he resteth, even his Sabbath repose 
will be so much the sweeter if he is 
serene in the knowledge that all the 
church organs in his town are 
pumped by electric m>tor drive! 
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Residence Lighting Exhibit Reveals Better Way 
































Not the least attractive 
part of the exhibit was 
the fireplace and mantel 
end of the living room. 
Portable, wall lamps, 
floor lamp and a special 
lamp for picture illu- 
mination were chosen to 
produce a harmonious 
effect which yielded, 
perhaps, even more 
charm to the room than 
the furniture itself. The 
entire exhibit was the 
work of M. Luckiesh 
and five assistants who 
spent two months in the 
actual preparation of it. 
It was under the aus- 
pices of the Residence 
Lighting Division of the 
Lighting Sales Bureau. 





to Sell Home Illumination 


Glimpses of the residence lighting 
exhibit which won the enthusiasm 
of all who attended the N.E.L.A. 
convention at Chicago and reveals 
the better way to sell home illum- 
ination. Beautiful lighting effects 
in charming tints and colors 
lingered in the memory of those 
who inspected the exhibit—not just 
fixtures. That is the better way. 
At the left is an ornamental detail 
showing a niche with lighting ef- 
fects in colors on sculpture. At 
the right is a solarium and foun- 
tain which was spotlighted (from 
concealed sources) with twenty 
tints, and combinations of them. 











In the large exhibit 
room, attention was 
concentrated on dining 
room and living room 
effects because these 
rooms present more 
lighting problems than 
any other room in the 
home. This exhibit in- 
dicated a_ surprising 
number of lighting ef- 
fects, possible through 
different combinations 
of elements. An arti- 
ficial window simulated 
natural day lighting. 
Much of the soft effect 
was secured from six 
wall boxes, although 
these were secondary 
sources. The fixture 
above the table was a 
primary source from 
which various effects 
were obtainable. 
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A Review of the N.E.L.A. Convention at Chicago, and the Message 


“Get Busy 
Business-Getting Departments 


UBJECTS of public relations and utility financ- 

ing predominated in the discussions of the 

National Electric Light Association convention 

at Chicago the first of this month, and notice 
was served on the selling end of the industry that it 
must get ready to sell, again, and to build business for 
the electric-service companies as in the days of aggres- 
sive commercial effort before the war. 

Besides the broad commercial topics brought up at 
the general sessions, there were a number of special 
commercial sessions—in fact, two parallel meetings on 
each of the three afternoons of the convention—when 
detail papers and reports were presented on topics of 
advertising and publicity, merchandising, power sales, 
range-load development, and lighting sales—industrial, 
commercial and residential. 


DWARD N. HURLEY struck at the essence of 
k sound public relations when he urged his audience 

of utility executives to know their customers 
better. 

Samuel Insull sounded the return of aggressive selling 
of service and the close of the recent period of easy war 
business in his address of Wednesday, June 1, when he 
counselled his fellow central-station managers in the 
words ‘“‘My advice to you to get busy with your business- 
getting departments!” 

Chairman M. S. Seelman of the Commercial Section 
made another most constructive suggestion to the con- 
vention, as we see it, when in his address before the 
general meeting he proposed a broadened scope of organ- 
ization for the central-station commercial department, 
urging that there be handed over to it, under capable 
management, all mutters of contact with the public, 
including selling, advertising, public relations, trade 
relations, billing, collections and adjustment of com- 
plaints. 

A similar plan is already in practical operation in 
most of the telephone companies, and we think, should 
be given consideration and trial in the lighting and 
power field. The commercial department is the one 
department of any utility company which has specialized 
in acquiring “the customer’s viewpoint.” With such a 


with Your 


}>»> 


— Samuel Insull 


viewpoint it is in a much better position to adjust com- 
plaints, handle the billing, take charge of relations with 
the public, and promote relations with the local electrical 
trade, than are other departments or executives charged 
with a diversity of heavy operating responsibilities. 
We hope that our central-station friends will give 
thoughtful study to this proposal of Mr. Seelman’s 
which has so many important public-relations aspects. 
Mr. Seelman’s address appears in full on the following 
page of this issue. 

In the discussion on public-relation matters in the 
general sessions it was a matter for regret to find the 
lighting-company executives giving little or no attention 
to the subject of trade relations as a factor in promoting 
harmonious public relations. All the splendid public- 
relations propaganda which can be released will, we 
think, have little effect on the public of a community, if 
there are festering sores of unhappy trade relations or 
situations in the local electrical family which keep the 
good name and good faith of the local utility under fire. 
Happy trade relations constitute the first chapter of 
happy public relations. 

All in all, many splendid papers and reports were pre- 
pared for and presented at the Chicago convention, and 
the excellent commercial programs provided were worthy 
of a larger and more representative attendance than 
gathered at those sessions. If, perhaps, more time had 
been available for discussions, the value of the sessions 
would also have been increased. 


| “HE commercial department of the central-station 

power company is indeed again coming into its 
own. From this time on (we have it on the 
authority of even as keen an observer as Mr. Insull) 
central-station power shortages will be a thing of the 
past and the central stations’ commercial departments 
will be called upon to go out and sell. 

This is good news for every man in the selling end of 
the electrical industry. Energetic central-station selling 
should prove a tonic for contractor, dealer, jobber and 
manufacturer. Mr. Insull has given us a slogan that 
should go echoing al! along the line: 


“Get Busy with Your Business-Getting Departments!” 
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Public Relations, and the 


Central Station Commercial Department 


The Chairman of the Commercial Section, N. E. L. A., Sees Widened Responsibilities of 


Commercial Department as Including All Contacts with the Public. 


Work of 


Commercial Section Reviewed in Address Before the General Convention 


By M. S. SEELMAN 


Retiring Chairman Commercial Section, N. E. L. A. 


O BEGIN WITH, it seems appro- 
priate at this time to emphasize 
the broad view of the importance 
of the commercial function and the 
deep significance of the word Commer- 
cial held by the men who for some 
years have been active in the Commer- 
cial Section, and to respectfully pre- 
sent to presidents, vice-presidents and 
general managers the conception that 
at this stage of central station develop- 
ment, if we are to get the most and 
the best out of our properties, they 
must think along broad commercial 
lines, encouraging and developing the 
commercial elements of their organiza- 
tions, giving them the fullest possible 
scope in all dealings with customers 
and all relations between public and 
company. ; 

It has been apparent for some time 
that the world is in an unstable and 
turbulent condition and that methods 
of handling our business have not 
resolved themselves to the standard 
lines of pre-war days, nor is it probable 
that the old routine will ever come back. 


Changed Conditions Demand 
Revised Methods 


Also our companies are growing 
larger day by day, and the small elec- 
tric-light company of the past is 
gradually becoming the great elec- 
tricity-supply corporation of the pres- 
ent and future. Our practices and 
forms of organization in the past served 
our purposes well, but changed condi- 
tions necessitate revised methods and 
new problems require other methods of 
solution. 

In many, if not most situations, not 
so many years ago, the commercial 
activities were handled by a few men, 
whose duties involved not only the 
signing of applications for service, but 
collecting bills, adjusting complaints 
and sometimes reading meters. Rapid 
changes took place, the various activi- 
ties of our companies were allocated to 
different departments, until at the pres- 
ent time we have highly specialized 
forms .of organiations. 

As we consider, during these days 
of unrest, possible developments of the 
future, is it not wise to study our 
present forms of organization and see 


Brooklyn Edison Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


if they are such as to meet these 
changed conditions and allow for the 
tremendous expansion and wide growth 
which we anticipate will be ours within 
the next decade? 

We have an excellent example of 
organization in the present organiza- 
tion scheme of the telephone companies 
wherein three principal departments 
exist: First, the traffic; second, the 
plant; third, the commercial department, 
the last named taking care of all public 
relations, including advertising, appli- 
cations for service, collections, and 


adjustments of accounts. 

In the larger central station com- 
panies within recent years the need for 
increase in the scope of commercial 
departments has been felt and some 
departure from the old-line system of 
Strictly 


organization has taken place. 








Re 


On the right, witness the newly-elected 
Chairman of the Commercial Section, R. H. 
Tillman of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore, Md. 
With him stands’ Vice - Chairman - Elect 
Oliver Hogue of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. The spanking breeze 
from Lake Michigan seems to have chosen 
the conventional seat of operations. 














speaking, the commercial side of a 
central station has to do with those 
subjects relating to the handling of 
the company’s business with the public 
and there should be as few representa- 
tives of the company as_ possible 
between the public and the company on 
all company questions, and those few 
trained to the commercial attitude. 

To this end the commercial organiza- 
tion of the present day seems best fitted 
to include in its functions, not only the 
getting of business and the handling of 
advertising, which is so important an 
adjunct, but also the campaign sale of 
company securities to the public, wiring 
and service inspection work which 
brings the employee in contact with 
the applicant and the contractor, and 
the handling of complaints, the dealing 
with inquiries as to delayed service and 
incorrect accounts, including the mak- 
ing of necessary adjustments and last 
but not least, the engineering of co- 
operation between the company and 
other elements in the electrical business 
and the handling of all publicity rela- 
tions. 


The General Commercial Manager and 
His Department 


The man in charge of this part of 
the work should no longer be called 
General Sales Agent or General Sales 
Manager. He should be the General 
Commercial Manager, capable of organ- 
izing and conducting a department that 
can not only originate campaigns and 
produce profitable business, increasing 
the net as well as the gross, but so 
trained and directed that all public 
relations are safe in its hands and_it 
can be trusted to develop and conserve 
the public good will. The head of such 
a department should be a principal part 
of the executive direction of the com- 
pany, whose advice and assistance is 
sought on all matters connected with 
rates, customer questions, relations and 
transactions with public service com- 
missions and city and state officials, in 
fact, whenever there may be a problem 
or a mission requiring knowledge, 
judgment, diplomacy and the capacity 
to “deliver the goods” up to a high 
percentage. 

The central station that hasn’t got 
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that kind of man as General Commer- 
cial Manager, at this day and date, 
needs one. The station that has one 
can’t give him too much to do or too 
big a place in its organization. 

This is the conception we hold of the 
function and importance of the com- 
mercial department, and we = are 
naturally conducting the Commercial 
Section of this, your organization, so 
far as possible, along the lines of this 
conception. 


The Commercial Section’s Work 
This Year 


And this leads me to the second 
point, the importance of which we 
would like to have you realize, and 
that is the extent and character of the 
work the Commercial Section has done 
this year and how you can use that 
work to the very great advantage of 
your companies during the months to 
come. 

Those who attend the sessions of the 
Commercial Section or carefully study 
the reports made by its committees 
will find that these reports can be used 
as the basis for and point the way to 
the entire coming year’s commercial 
work in practically every one of its 
phases. Unless one has a perfect or- 
ganization perfectly conducted, these 
reports will suggest possible improve- 
ments and indicate methods of keeping 
busy on profitable work. 

It is impossible in the brief time re- 
maining me to review the year’s work 
of the Commercial Section. Only a few 
of the high spots may be touched. 














“A real statesmanlike approach to the 
problems of the central-station commercial 
departme..t,” was the comment made by 
many who listened to M. S. Seelman’s ad- 
dress as Chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion. Statesman Seelman is here shown in 
his best Lloyd-George attitude—patiently 
obliging the annoying camera man. 





The work of the section is accom- 
plished through five bureaus, each 
organized into a number of divisions, 
and through independent committees. 





Under the auspices of the Lighting 
Sales Bureau there has been conducted 
this year a campaign to convince the 
manufacturers of the country that by 
means of increasing and properly en- 
gineering their lighting equipments 
they can increase the productiveness of 
their factories to an extent out of all 
proportion to the expenditure involved. 
Incidentally in so doing they will 
materially increase central station 
revenue, with little or no additional 
investment cost. 

The details of the operation of this 
successful campaign have already been 
reported in the electrical press. I wish 
to emphasize the high character of this 
propaganda, the skill with which it has 
been conducted, and its subtle effect in 
inducing the adoption of higher stand- 
ards, not alone in industrial lighting, 
but in the lighting of offices, stores, 
homes and streets. It also gives me 
pleasure to point to this campaign as 
a notable illustration of the very finest 
methods of co-operation in the industry. 
At a time of difficulty in association 
finances the lamp manufacturers came 
to the front and financed this move- 
ment in no penurious way, besides 
giving freely the services of the best 
men on their staffs. In nearly every 
city where demonstrations have been 
placed, their installation and operation 
has been the combined work of central 
station, jobbers, contractor-dealers, elec- 
trical clubs and frequently of local 
boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce. The advantages of such prac- 
tical co-operation are obvious. 





An Exhibit of Electrical Advertising Booklets, Folders, and Displays 











A popular feature of the National Electric 
Light Association convention at The Drake, 
Chicago, was the comprehensive advertis- 
ing and publicity display at the north end 
of the mezzanine floor. 

This exhibit included advertising litera- 
ture of every kind, from small envelope 
posters to billboards, all carefully selected 
from samples furnished by sixty different 
manufacturers and central stations. 


The many attractive booklets, folders, 
window displays, newspaper ads, trade- 
journal ads, ete., proved very interesting 
and educational to the delegates, who spent 
a good deal of time inspecting the various 
exhibits. Undoubtedly many convention 
visitors returned to their home towns with 
new ideas which will help them develop 
their own electrical businesses. The dis- 
play was prepared by Ralph Neumuller, 





advertising manager of The United Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of New 
York, and Eric W. Swift, assistant super- 


intendent advertising department, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Swift and Mr. Neumuller, together with 
Dana Howard of the Commonwealth Bdi- 
son Company and D. V. Smith of the 
United Electric Company, appear in the 
picture. 
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The Lighting Sales Bureau is very 
strongly of the opinion that the same 
opportunity to improve lighting condi- 
tions and increase central station in- 
come that has been shown by this 
industrial campaign exists in the field of 
home lighting and we have accordingly 
prepared for your intensive study at 
this convention, a home-lighting demon- 
stration (see frontispiece of this issue). 

In one exhibit, at this hotel, is a living 
room and a dining room, where lighting 
effects, rather than fixtures, are shown. 
Here we demonstrate the expressive- 
ness of light—the idea being that light 
is a medium which can be handled as 
the decorator handles his media, and 
that by varying the distribution and 
tints of light, we may greatly alter the 
mood of a room to suit the mood of the 
individual or the requirements of the 
occasion. 


The Power Sales Bureau 


The Power Sales Bureau also pre- 
sents reports of the utmost value in 
laying out the coming year’s work. 
The reports are based upon the pos- 
tulate that the present job of the power 
salesman is to help the central station 
management to secure the largest 
returns on a given investment and at 
the same time, so that the element of 
mutual advantage may be present, to 
obtain for the customer a profitable 
investment in purchased power. The 
various divisions of the Bureau present 
reports dealing with the application of 
electric heating on a large scale to the 
production of steel and other metals, 
with the production of electrolytic 
chlorine and oxygen, with the applica- 
tion of central station service to city 
water pumping, etc. 

C. J. Russell of Philadelphia makes 
another valuable contribution to the 
practical philosophy and applyable eco- 
nomics of the industry in a paper 
entitled “Dollars and Factors.” One 
of the conclusions shown is that no man 
or corporation can afford to invest a 
dollar of capital in an isolated plant, if 
by investing it in productive business 
facilities he can materially increase his 
gross income. 


The Merchandise Sales Bureau 


Possibly the most novel feature of 
the Merchandise Sales Bureau’s pro- 
gram this year is indicated in the 
report of the Division on Testing of 
Electrical Appliances. A real begin- 
ning has been made this year on this 
important activity, which comes near to 
being pure pioneering. We are now 
engaged in testing flatirons so that the 
dealer may form a judgment as to what 
kind of iron he is buying without going 
through the wearisome and frequently 
inconclusive testing of the appliance in 
actual field operations. It is the hope 
to put the business of merchandising 
appliances on the same basis that the 
business of merchandising lamps _ is 
today insofar as regards the standard- 
izing of tests of the lamps and the 


results of these in a superior average 
product. 


The Range Committee of this Bureau 
supplies authentic information as to the 
new investment required, and the in- 
crease in operating expenses and income 
to central stations now in the range 
business, making it possible for a 
central station still undecided as to 
desirability of range load to decide its 
problem by means of a simple computa- 
tion. This report also includes infor- 
mation as to latest practice in mer- 
chandising electric ranges and interest- 























Being as busy as Convention Chairman 
E. W. Lloyd of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company was, has its compensations. For 
one thing, there’s the satisfaction of a big 
job well done. Then, too, if you’re too busy 
to light your cigar you save money on 
smokes ! 





ing information concerning heavy duty 
loads, such as bake ovens, and hotel and 
restaurant equipment. 

Other divisions of this Bureau give 
suggestion which may have some 
value in appliance buying and account- 
ing; also in shop management, includ- 
ing the choice and training of a com- 
petent sales force, how to keep stock, 
give service and attend to advertising 
and display. 


Advertising and Publicity Bureau 


The Advertising and Publicity Bureau 
reports indicate continued good service 
to the industry. In addition to much 
other useful work the Bureau has 


sponsored the increased use of the 
newspaper “Editorial Page,” always 
ready to give assistance to companies 
desiring this form of publicity. 

In co-operation with the electrical 
press, its members have gotten back of 
and used their utmost endeavors to 
assist in the development of the “Elec- 
trical Home” idea, the importance of 
which is not generally recognized. This 
is more than a question of wiring with 
adequate outlets, of proper illumination, 
or a complete installation of household 
labor-saving devices. It is a_public- 
policy proposition with electricity tak- 
ing its place to help solve the national 
problem of housing. The working out 
of the model Home Electrical idea in a 
number of communities has _ helped 
among other things to accomplish: 

1. A working arrangement with the 
electrical trade which has been mutually 
satisfactory. 

2. Co-operation with a group of 
business men and financial men who 
have rarely if ever before worked with 
the public utilities. 

3. The establishment of a practical 
demonstration of electricity in daily use 
by which the citizens of a community 
come to think of electricity as a funda- 
mental part of their lives and not an 
individual service. 


Electrical Salesman’s Handbook 
Committee 


The Electrical Salesman’s Handbook 
Committee has had a busy year, during 
which they have produced two valuable 
brochures, one on Industrial Lighting 
and the other on Lamp Equipment for 
Commercial and Industrial Lighting. 
These are available at small cost—they 
are the output of the best men in the 
business and it is a privilege to have 
them. They should be in the hands of 
every central station lighting salesman 
and also the salesmen of jobbers, con- 
tractor-dealers and lighting equipment 
manufacturers. 


Committee on Compensation 
of Salesmen 


The Committee on Compensation of 
Salesmen has an interesting report in 
which they give as their opinion: 

1. That the salesmen in this industry 
should be compensated at least to such 
an extent that they will remain with 
the industry, other conditions being 
equal, and not be attracted away solely 
by reason of larger compensation 
offered by other lines of business. 

2. That member companies may ac- 
complish the double purpose of increas- 
ing profitable sales and improving the 
earning capacity of salesmen, by offer- 
ing a commission in addition to salary, 
whenever it is desired to stimulate any 
class of business or intensively promote 
the sale of any particular kind of 
service or appliance. And this goes 
all down the line. Where it has been 
tried out the desired results have been 
achieved in less time and with less 
effort and cost than where reliance is 


placed exclusively on straight-salary 
basis. 
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r AHE success of an electric shop is 
dependent in no small degree on 
the choice of merchandise. It is 

of primary importance that the “ser- 

vice” in an appliance be the basis of 
the selection. This is imperative with 
the central-station shop: it is a basis of 
success for the contractor or dealer, for 
future good-will is dependent on this 

“service.” We recommend service and 

dependability as a basis of “what to 

sell” rather than “profit” only. Next, 
the price, selection of types and style 
are likewise of importance. We offer 

a few suggestions on “selection.” 

Electric cleaners represent two main 
types, the vacuum and brush types, 
and development has been along these 
lines. Out of the few hundred differ- 
ent makes we would recommend that at 
least one of each type is desirable to 
meet the demands of the trade. 

There are one hundred and fifty or 
more manufacturers of washing 
machines, and as far as we know the 
machines all wash clothes. The cylinder, 
vacuum and rocking, or combination of 
these processes, are the fundamental 
types. We maintain again that at least 
more than one type should be repre- 
sented in the electric shop to meet pub- 
lic demand. 


Electric Dishwasher Idea Must 
Be Sold 


The idea of electric dish washing is 
not well sold. At present there are 
very few good dish washers on the 
market, but a splendid opportunity for 
profit is afforded in this piece of mer- 
chandise. 

Domestic refrigeration is compara- 
tively speaking a virgin field. The 
refrigerating machine has a particular 
value as a load builder for the central- 
station. The development of the small 
electric refrigerator has been neces- 
sarily slow, but practical machines have 
been sold throughout the country. 

The choice of an electric refrigerator 
should depend on local maintenance as 
well as on manufacturer’s stability. 

Sewing machines afford a further 
source of merchandising profit. There 
is a marked difference of opinion on the 
desirability of the marketing of sewing 
machines through electric shops. We 
believe that any substantial electric 
sewing device has its place in our line. 
The merchandising methods of estab- 
lished sewing machine distributors 


should be followed, and we suggest 
that if a co-operative sales plan with 
the local dealer can be arranged, it will 
be to the electric shop’s advantage. 

The electric ironer is only beginning 
to be sold in the volume it merits for 
service given. It has been developed 
even to the point of automatic opera- 
tion and from any viewpoint, it is 
desirable merchandise. 

We would not attempt a detailed 
review of development of the smaller 
cooking devices, but would emphasize 
the onward march of the manufacturer 
in the progress of making them prac- 
ticable, serviceable, and in the recogni- 
tion of the safety factor. The highest 
grade electric hollow-ware is amply 
protected from burn outs by either 
special fuse arrangements, or miniature 
circuit breakers. Automatic fireless 
cookers have been made efficient, and 
will be found ideal for promoting the 
electric cooking idea. Continuous at- 




















General Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of the Westinghouse Company, and 
H. D. Shute, vice-president, were among 
the large delegation of Westinghouse vis- 
itors at the convention. Another Westing- 
house guest who got away early was E. M. 
Herr, president of the company, who left 
in a_ swift-rolling taxi-cab before our 
camera brigade had unlimbered its optical 
ordinance. 





tempt is being made by the best manu- 
facturers to make their products as 
“fool proof” as possible, yet bearing 
in mind service and efficiency. 


Aggressive Range-Selling Effort 

There has been most encouraging 
development in electric ranges and 
practical, efficient and well-built pro- 























Somebody observes to us that the three big 
executives in this picture are in one respect 
similar to certain Chicago hotels. They 
owe much of their success to their ability 
to think in big figures! 

Reading from left to right the big guns 


pictured are J. R. Lovejoy, vice-president 
in charge of sales General Electric Com- 
pany; W. C. L. Eglin, vice-president Phila- 
delphia. Electric Company, and E. W. Rice, 
Jr., president of the General Electric Com- 
pany: 
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ducts are now on the market. The 
subject of electric cooking is capably 
covered in another report, but we would 
suggest that if there is a heating rate 
in force in the community, aggressive 
effort be made to sell electric cooking. 
The exploitation period may be accom- 
panied by some loss, but the ultimate 
profit is positive. 

Our thought in rehearsing the status 
of a few of the best known electrical 
devices on the market—although seem- 
ingly elemental—is to emphasize to 
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Cc. E. Greenwood, of Boston, chairman of 
the Electrical Merchandising Division of 
the Merchandise Sales Bureau agrees with 
Bureau Chairman Dorsey R. Smith, of Bal- 
timo’, that there ought to be an electric 
taxi in sight. 





managers of electric shops that in the 
purchase of electrical devices a recogni- 
tion of the efforts of manufacturers in 
the development of dependable mer- 
chandise should be made, and only such 
grades of goods giving greatest service 
on the investment, should be placed in 
the houses of our customers. We send 
a message to hundreds of smaller 
central station and contractor-dealer 
members who have not given merited 
attention to these points. 

Comparatively few shops are put- 
ting much effort into the fields of 
“heavy duty” cooking devices and the 
electrical industrial devices such as glue 
pots, soldering irons, etc. These are 
fertile fields. In our opinion promo- 
tion along these lines is the function of 
central-station merchandising depart- 
ments, and they deserve the careful 
consideration of all other electric shops. 
At the present time most of the effort 
is on the part of the manufacturer, but 
he will be found a willing co-operator, 
and this business can be developed with 
mutual profit. 

We believe that portable lamps, if 
not fixtures, should be on sale at every 
central-station shop. The value of the 





lamp as profitable merchandise is gen- 
erally recognized; it is an essential in 
attractive display; there is no servicing 
of the device after it is sold, and it 
brings pleasure and adds attractiveness 
in the home. To those who prefer to 
sell only income producers in current 
consumed, we would again suggest the 
attractive portable. The more attrac- 
tive, the more income because it most 
often burns long hours for the benefit 
of neighbors as well as for home service 
in lighting and decoration. 


Portable Lamps and Kindred 
Merchandise 


We have open minds on the subject 
of kindred or “side lines” of mer- 
chandise to help make profit for the 
electric shop. It must be conceded, 
however, that if an electric shop can- 
not do a profitable business on electric 
merchandise only, the trade is laboring 
under serious handicap. An electric 
shop must pay. If on kindred mer- 
chandise depends either profit or loss, 
then it ought to be sold. On this basis 
only, in our opinion, is the sale of side 
lines justified. 

One of the vital factors in the opera- 
tion of a merchandise business is right 
buying. In the heating device field 
there is no marked variation in dis- 
counts. They are based on classifica- 
tion of buyer and quantity produced. 

The division suggests that in the 
purchases of heating devices, orders 
should be placed in quantities which 
will produce maximum discount, but 
without jeopardizing the possibility of 
early turnover of the stock. 

There is greater variation in the dis- 
counts on motor driven devices than in 
the heating group. Care should be taken 
to get all the advantage possible in 
quantity purchased. Know the “stand- 
ard package” price, and the “car load” 
lot prices which mean maximum dis- 
count and greatest margin of profit, 
and have these in mind as your goal. 
But again, we emphasize, do not forget 
“turnover.” 


Right Buying 


Great care should be taken in the 
quality of appliances, keeping in mind 
the after expense in servicing. Standard 
reliable goods may seem less advan- 
tageous from a buying standpoint but 
they turn out much more profitable in 
the long run. Right buying means 
much more than the discounts. The 
merchandise selling at the lowest price 
is not always the most profitable to 
handle. 

An article of little or no reputation 
made by an obscure concern may 
be purchased at a very satisfactory 
price, whereas a well-known, largely 
advertised article made by a high-class 
company may be quoted at a smaller 
discount, but has a ready sale and few 
comebacks. We would not maintain 
that the nationally advertised product 
is always the best, but “lines” not 
advertised should be given careful test 
before selling. 

One method of stimulating right buy- 





ing is the proper scheduling of mer- 
chandising efforts; establishing a sales 
budget and co-operating in all adver- 
tising with the various electrical socie- 
ties, manufacturers, etc.; by a proper 
and better co-ordination between manu- 
facturers and dealers. The dealer must 
be educated to a point where he realizes 
that haphazard buying is expensive, 
and that the price of any article is not 
all important. The question of turnover 
is of much greater importance than any 
slight saving that might be effected in 
buying. 

The dealer should be urged to tie 
to established lines, the selling sched- 
ules of which are based on quality, | 
quantity, and service; which can show 
conclusively selling schedules taking 
into consideration the legitimate over- 
head expenses of a retail establishment. 
Such preferences will tend to bring all 
manufacturers to the realization that 
the electrical industry must be built up 
on sound principles of distribution. If 
the manufacturer, distributor and cen- 
tral-station will co-operate with this 
thought in mind it will stimulate right 
buying. 

From a study of these selling costs, 
it will be noted that we must have rea- 











We have a hunch that once each day the 
two Georges Joneses got together for a 
mutual exchange of misdelivered mail. 
George R. Jones, at the left, is with the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois; George H. Jones manages the Com- 
monwealth Edison’s power sales department. 





sonable list prices that will afford op- 
portunity for legitimate selling at 
profit. All so-called “price cutting” 
and discounts under list prices seem to 
us to be undesirable. Where install- 
ment terms are offered for time-pay- 
ments, or time-payments given to cus- 
tomers, they should be at a standard 
fixed cost, and the carrying charge 
should be added to the regular list price 
of the article. 
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HE most important subject in 
connection with the management 

of an electric shop is the organi- 
zation. For the purpose of analysis 
we have divided it into the following 
classifications: 

1. Executive. 

2. Sales. 

3. Stock. 

4. Service. 

5. Advertising and display. 

6. Accounting and clerical. 

7. Statistical work. 

For the purpose of a clear analysis 
each of the above sub-divisions of or- 
ganization will be treated separately 
and under each sub-division will be 
considered along with the personnel of 
organization, the best methods of ac- 
tual operation, as in this manner a 
clearer and more understandable report 
can be made than if organization and 
methods were treated as separate items. 

It is the opinion of the division that 
the fundamental part of electric shop 
management is the production of busi- 
ness; all of the routine work incident 
to the operation of an electric shop 
must necessarily depend upon sales, and 
if the organization is not capable of 
producing sales, it follows that there 
is no work to be done by the other 
parts of the organization. Any discus- 
sion, therefore, concerning manage- 


ment of electric shops must necessarily 














be founded almost entirely upon the 
production of business, as this has, 
heretofore, been the weakest part of 
electric shop organizations. 

In the opinion of the division too 
much stress has been laid upon clerical 
routine work before the business was 
secured, and too much study has 
been given to the details in connection 
with the handling of the business and 
not enough to the production of the 
business itself. 

In considering the personnel of an 
electric shop organization, the most 
important part is, first: 


Executive 


Under this heading is classed the 
manager of the electric shop or the 
person highest in authority, who is 
directly responsible for the policies 
under which the electric shop is to be 
operated. 

The chief executive may or may not 
have had wide experience in the sale 
of merchandise. If he has not had 
such experience it would seem best that 
he should secure as actual director of 
the electric shop, some man who has 
a thorough knowledge of general sales 
practice, as well as the ability to or- 
ganize and successfully unite into a 
smooth working combination the vari- 
ous members of the electric shop or- 
ganization. 











The contractor-dealer group of the industry 


was represented in force at the Chicago L 


convention, as many as twenty contractor 
visitors being in attendance at some of the 
sessions. The picture shows S. C. Blumen- 


thal, Baltimore; J. F. Buchanan, Chicago ; 

2 Lamont, Chicago; G. Stewart, 
New York City; L. D. Grey, Chicago and 
D. H. Bendheim, Chicago, who attended all 
the commercial sessions. 


In the larger shops the authority will 
naturally have to be sub-divided in 
various ways in order to get the best 
results. For instance, in a large or- 
ganization consisting of thirty or forty 
individuals, the people responsible for 
the sales should be under the direct 
supervision of a minor executive, whose 
business it is to produce sales alone. 

The members of the organization re- 
sponsible for service, stock and vari- 
ous other branches of electric shop 








W. A. Donkin, one-time commercial man- 
ager at Pittsburgh, Pa., talks things. over 


with G. E. Miller, commercial manager of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, who sold Westinghouse machinery 
before he undertook his present job of sell- 
ing kilowatt-hours. 





business should all be under the au- 
thority of some minor executive, who 
in turn reports to the electric shop 
manager. 

These sub-divisions of authority 
should be respected in order to secure 
the best organization. Instructions 
should invariably be issued through the 
person in charge of his division, and 
not direct to the people working under 
him. 

It is, of course, understood that vari- 
ous executives have various means of 
producing organization, but to secure 
a smooth working unit some definite 
plan must be formulated and adhered 
to. 


Sales Department 


The Sales Department is, without a 
doubt, the most important part of the 
electric shop organization. Considerable 
care should be used in the selection of 
sales people, and in their training and 
management. 

In considering the personnel of the 
sales organization, it is believed that 
we should first of all try to get ‘sales 
people who have, what may be called, 
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natural “selling instinct.” It is believed 
that too much attention has been given 
at the central-station to the technical 
training of the sales people. They 
have looked too long upon the technical 
side of the apparatus that they want to 
sell; much time has been spent in teach- 
ing sales people all of the various de- 
tails connected with the manufacture of 
the apparatus from the electrical stand- 
point. 

While a certain amount of technical 
knowledge is useful, at the same time it 
may be absolutely unnecessary in sell- 
ing; “sales instinct” is what is neces- 
sary in the selling organization. 

The sales-girl who can sell shirt- 
waists successfully will sell electric 
cleaners successfully. If she has “sell- 
ing instinct” she naturally has a keen 
perception which will enable her to pick 
up sufficient technical details to handle 
sales efficiently. A few cases where 
this does not apply are but the excep- 
tions that prove the rule. 

So therefore, in building up a sales 
organization, we should start with sales 
people who are alert and who are pos- 
sessed of “selling instinct”; such people 
are not as hard to get as it might seem; 
the ability to. pick them out is the only 
thing that is necessary. 

After the sales organization has been 
completed or while it is being com- 
pleted, enthusiasm and loyalty should 
be pumped into it. 

Enthusiasm is the oxygen of success- 
ful selling. Without it no one is a 
salesman and no goods will be sold; 
therefore, your organization must be 
enthusiastic. 

Nearly as important is _ loyalty. 
Loyalty keeps the organization to- 
gether; without it you can do nothing. 
Loyalty cannot be bought; there is no 
price that you can pay for it, but you 
can instill it in your sales organiza- 
tion the same way that you can pump 
enthusiasm into it. 

















“Super-Power” 
licity’’ Gibbs, 


Murray and 
the two super-men of the 
super-convention, pause long enough to help 
raise the load factor on ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING’S camera service. 


“Super-Pub- 





All this can be accomplished by fre- 
quent meetings; by discussions of ways 
and means to increase. business; by 
comparison of the sales of different in- 
dividual members of the organization. 
These meetings must be rather frequent 
if the organization is to be brought up 
to a high state of efficiency. 

You can model your organization into 
a real, live, up-to-the-minute outfit, by 
getting them together at stated inter- 
vals, and talking to them along the 
proper lines. 

Without the stimulus of these sales 


meetings your organization cannot 
develop as it should. 
Stock 


In taking up the subject of stock it 
is necessary to consider it from three 


angles: the acquiring of the stock, the 
care of it and its final disposition. 

The purchase of the stock necessarily 
carries with it the decision as to what 
kind of stock should be bought for the 
retail store. 

The ideal condition is for the head of 
the electric shop to be allowed to make 
purchases on his own initiative, similar 
to the manner in which department 
stores handle their different depart- 
ments. 

The amount of stock will be reg- 
ulated, of course, by the amount of sales 
covering a certain preceding period and 
the limit can be set as to the amount of 
purchases that can be made. This will 
offset any tendency on the part of the 
manager to over-purchase along certain 
lines, as he will see the necessity of 
keeping his stock well balanced at all 
times. 

The selection of the stock to be pur- 
chased is very largely a matter of 
experience; different localities sell dif- 
ferent classes and grades of merchan- 
dise, and what might be a readily 
salable article in one section of the 
country would prove a miserable failure 
somewhere else. 

Companies doing a large washing 
machine business will find it advisable 
to operate this division of their stock 
entirely separate from their regular 
stock. They should have one man 
responsible for this division which may 
include all the heavy type apparatus. 
In this way much expense can be saved 
in delivery, etc., by having one man 
designated to supervise deliveries of 
this kind, who could have these heavy 
devices set up in the home, fuses 
changed, and machine demonstrated at 
the same time. 

The delivery of all merchandise can 
best be handled by assigning permanent 
drivers to the electric shop delivery 
trucks; these men can be properly 
trained in the handling of this class of 








by advertising. 
You can accomplish noth- 


ing by an “advertising cam- 
paign.”’ 

Either you advertise or you 
don’t advertise. The word 


“campaign”’ is too limited to de- 
scribe this thing. You might as 
well speak of a “‘breathing cam- 
paign”’ or an “‘eating campaign.”’ 
You can stop breathing and let 
your lungs rest — but more of 
you will soon be at rest than your 
lungs. 








The Human Mind Wabbles. 
Wabbling Your Way! 


HARFORD POWEL, JR., Editor of Collier’s, before N. E.L. A., Chicago, June 2 


OU can accomplish anything 


Don’t think of advertising as 
something to be done by fits and 
starts. Don’t think that a cam- 
paign started and finished this 
year will produce a finished and 
final effect. 

If you have any such idea, take 
twenty deep breaths right now, 
and then try to stop breathing 
till lunch time. 

An old minister went to Billy 
Sunday one day and said “‘You’re 
afake. You get people all stirred 
up. They hit thetrail. But your 
conversions don’t last.”’ “Well,” 


By Advertising, Keep It 


said Sunday, 


‘neither does a 











bath.”’ 

You electrical men are making 
conversions by your publicity 
this minute. But don’t expect 
them to last. We have all been 
scraping our chins every morning 
for years — but the effect does 
not last. Advertising is like that. 
It is a matter of repetition. Of 
convincing a man once, and con- 
vincing him again. Say it. Re- 
peat it. Then repeat it again. 

The human mind _ wabbles. 
Keep it wabbling your way! 
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material and should be responsible to 
the electric shop manager. 


Service 


The electric shop must necessarily 
deal in mechanical devices which call 
for more or less in the way of adjust- 
ment. This is so important a matter 
that a regular service department, 
under a competent mechanical expert, 
will be a necessity in all the larger 
shops; in the smaller shops this may 
be handled by one man, and in either 
event the service department or man 
should be diplomatic in the extreme, 
and capable of keeping in operation all 
of the various articles that are sold. 
This is important from a sales stand- 
point as satisfied customers help to 
build business. 

Advertising and Display 

In a great many of the larger electric 
shops there has been a lack of co- 
operation between the advertising de- 
partment and the electric shop. It is 
our opinion that too little thought has 
been given to the advertising of elec- 
trical merchandise. 

Many of the advertisements written 
to sell this class of goods are written 
hy persons who do not have a clear con- 
zeption of the class of people that is 
buying electrical labor-saving devices, 
and most of the advertising is aimed 
over the heads of the customers to 
whom the shop is trying to sell. 

The purchasers of devices of the 
labor-saving class, who give you your 








James E. Davidson, the new fourth vice- 
president of the N. E. L. A., a “progressive” 
whose cheery smile and firm handshake 
suggest that there is no public-relations 
problem out in Omaha where he general- 
manages the Nebraska Power Company. 




















The minute R. E. Fisher, sales manager of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., saw Bill Goodwin’s port 
ear he recognized it for a sympathetic one 
—and they talked about sunny California! 
Bill Goodwin, by the way, is now in com- 
plete charge of the activities of the Society 
for Electrical Development. 





volume of business, are not the wealthy 
people but the people who do their own 
work. Advertisements should be writ- 
ten and aimed at just such people; 
there has been entirely too much 
dignity attached to central-station elec- 
tric shop advertising. 

Where electrical devices are sold on 
installments the kind of advertising 
copy used by the leading installment 
houses of the locality should be applied 
to the sale of electrical merchandise. 


Accounting and Clerical 


It is the opinion of the division that 
in the case of a central-station electric 
shop the accounting work should, in-so- 
far as possible, be left to the regular 
accounting department, and a special 
department not be arranged to handle 
electric shop business exclusively. 

It is, of course, necessary that every 
electric shop have a clerical force whose 
efforts should be directed along the 
following lines: 

Statistical 
Complaints and Adjustments 
Demonstrations and Repairs 
Filing, etc. 

The statistical division is of sufficient 
importance for one clerk to devote his 
entire time. It should be the duty of 
this clerk to have records and data at 
a moment’s notice for the use of the 
management; the daily sales record 
should be available immediately at the 
close of each day’s business. A statis- 
tical record showing the various classes 
of material sold, detailed campaign 
records, individual sales _ reports, 
graphic charts, and all other reports, 
should be furnished at a moment’s 
notice by this division without consult- 
ing the accounting department. 

Complaints and adjustments should 
be handled by a clerk or clerks, who: 
should receive all incoming telephone 
complaints and correspondence of a 


service nature and work in close 
harmony with the service department. 

A clerk in charge of all demonstra- 
tion requests is also a necessity. To 
this party should be referred all in- 
coming calls and requests for demon- 
stration, and by co-operating with the 
shipping department, demonstrations 
may be promptly scheduled immediately 
after delivery. 

All demonstrators should report 
every morning to this department 
where the work has been assigned in 
advance. In this manner it is possible 
to be in constant touch with the demon- 
strators, while they are on the outside. 

The whole of the foregoing may be 
summarized into one paragraph. Equip 
your shop with the proper merchan- 
dise—carefully selected—arrange so 
that you can sell it on time payments— 
gather together an organization of sales 
people who really want to sell; people 
who have a real interest in the develop- 
ment of the business; then advertise 
your merchandise. 

The most important of all is the 
mental attitude of the organization. 

For this the manager alone is respon- 
sible, he can create enthusiasm, loyalty 
and the desire to be of service. 

But he cannot buy this. mental 
attitude. He must have it himself and 
be capable of imparting it to the rest 
of the organization. 




















Gentlemen—meet a man of real distinction 
—the First Subscriber to ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING, Frank W. Smith, whose evi- 
dent good judgment and sound sense have 
now won him new distinctions as First 
Vice-President of the N. E. L. A. First- 
Subscriber Smith is also the original electric- 
vehicle booster, besides being ‘vice-president 
and general manager of the United Electric 
Light & Power Company of New York City. 
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beginning of the 1921 administra- 

tion deemed it wise to change its 
aims and scope in order to make them 
more specific. At our meeting held on 
Sept. 2, 1920, the following statement of 
purpose was unanimously adopted. 


"Tvs Lighting Sales Bureau at the 


1. To promote appreciation of the 
present and potential value of lighting 
to the electrical industry. 

2. To collect, analyze and dissemi- 
nate information concerning lighting 
practice. 

3. To promote lighting sales. 


The chairmen of divisions and com- 
mittees have carried out this general 
policy as far as possible in building 











P. A. Bertrand, general manager of the 
Gray’s Harbor Railway & Li ight Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash., and Ray Palmer, presi- 
dent of the New York & Queens Electric 
Company, New York, swap salmon and 
sea-bass fishin’ stories. Mr. Palmer was 
formerly Commissioner of Electricity for 
the City of Chicago. 


their reports. This will be beneficial to 
the central-station commercial manager 
for the reason that he can readily refer 
to the particular part of the report 
which is of interest to him. 

The second paragraph deals with in- 
formation to be used by the handbook 
committee in preparing an up-to-date 
handbook. 

The third paragraph (to promote 
lighting sales) is a timely subject which 
will be of interest to the central sta- 
tions’ commercial departments. De- 
pression in all lines of business, in most 
cases, has reduced the demand on power 
stations, and given them a breathing 
spell. If they are not already looking 
for business, they will be in the very 
near future. On account of the present 
high price of coal, labor and materials, 
central-stations will favor busines of 
the more profitable nature, i.e. commer- 
cial and industrial lighting business of 
the average consumer that pays a fair 
return per kw.-hr. 

The special aim of the bureau this 
year was to present to you information 
on this class of business. There are 
some very splendid reports that will 
show the value of this business to the 
central station. 


Industrial Lighting Demenstrations 


The Lighting Sales Bureau is pleased 
to report that after many years of 
missionary work its ideas for promot- 
ing industrial lighting through the 
medium of actual demonstrations have 
become a fact, and this opportunity is 
taken of thanking the lamp manufac- 
turers, Mr. Ward Harrison, field direc- 
tor, and his assistants, for their 
financial support and personal services 
during the past year. 

There is a diversified opinion in re- 
gard to campaigning actively for home 
lighting. The question is asked if home 
lighting is a profitable central-station 
business. Most of the home lighting 
business is profitable and that which 
does not seem profitable can be made so. 
This can only be accomplished by ed- 
ucating the householder to put in an 





adequate system of lighting. Intro- 
ducing color effects will make the home 
more beautiful with very little added 
expense. It is also necessary to install 
more outlets in the home so that light- 
ing standards and household labor- 
saving devices can be freely used. The 
executive committee of the N. E. L. A. 
has felt that it is necessary to carry 
this message to you, and, in order to 
show it in a practical way, has appro- 
priated the sum of $4,000 to the Light- 
ing Sales Bureau so that it can demon- 
strate to you the value of good lighting 
and sufficient outlets in the home. On 
the mezzanine floor we have in a room 
41 ft. x 15 ft, a display of lighting 
which has been installed under the 








No fear for the future of trade relations 
when the customer gallantly treats the 
salesman like this! H. E. Young, commer- 
cial manager of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Company perambulates the smiling 
Pierre L. Miles of the Edison Hotpoint 
Division down the walk. 





supervision of M. Luckiesh, chairman 
of the residence lighting committee. 
Three lecturers will be there to explain 
this exhibit. In addition to this exhibit, 
there are several booths on this mez- 
zanine floor which will be of interest. 


Standard Fittings to “Hang a Fixture 
Like a Picture” 


At the last meeting of the Lighting 
Sales Bureau the following resolution 
was passed in regard to the necessity 
of standardizing the detachable fixture 
plug: 


The Lighting Sales Bureau desires to 
Place itself on record at this time as being 
unanimously in favor of and_ strongly 
urges that in the development stages of 
the detachable fixture plug (or whatever 
it may be called) there be an interchange- 
ability standardization scheme _ adopted, 
thereby avoiding all of the undesirable 
features as experienced in the history of 
lamp bases, fuses, appliance plugs, etc. 


At this meeting we had representa- 
tives from the National Association of 
Electric Contractors and Dealers. They 
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Yes, we did vibrate the camera a little, 
but it’s the only picture we have of Mrs. 
W. E. Clement and her husband, who is 
commercial manager of the New Orleans 
(La.) Railway & Light Company. 





took this information back to their 
Association, and their Association made 
the following resolution: 


That the executive committee of the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers are opposed to the 
development by manufacturers of any de- 
tachable fixture device unless the same be 
fully interchangeable. 


Growth of the Commercial Section 


The commercial section has grown 
from year to year. At the present time 
very little time is allotted to present 
reports. In most cases reports are read 
in abstract and in some cases by title 
only. There is little, if any, time given 
to discussion. With the establishment 
of permanent committees, committees 
should present their new ideas from 
time to time through the medium of 
the N. E. L. A. Bulletin so that the 
central-station commercial manager 
will be fed this information in homeo- 
pathic doses and will have a chance to 
absorb them and put them into practical 
use provided they meet with his ap- 
proval. 

The geographic divisions will give 
the men in their territory an opportun- 
ity to meet and exchange ideas, which 
is a step in the right direction. 

In addition there should be a mid- 
winter conference of the Lighting Sales 
Bureau where there would be no 
parallel meetings to attract delegates 
and where reports could be read in their 
entirety, giving ample time for dis- 
cussion, where the lighting men of all 
parts of this country could rub elbows 
and find out what is being done nation- 
ally in their end of the business to 
improve the load factor and increase 
the lighting income of their companies. 

This department is a new one created 
for the express purpose of promoting 


the installation of industrial lighting 
exhibits throughout the country. 

The work of organizing bodies, super- 
vising, erecting and promoting the use 
of these exhibits was delegated to a 
field director and three field represen- 
tatives. 

In all there were thirty-two cities 
visited by the field representatives. 
As a result there are eight industrial 
exhibits in full operation—three under 
construction—four cities are about to 
put in an exhibit. The seventeen re- 
maining cities visited by the field direc- 
tor have not as yet reached a decision. 

As a result of these exhibits indus- 
trial lighting has received nation-wide 
attention. 

In addition to the report of the activi- 
ties in the establishment of permanent 
lighting demonstration rooms, Ward 
Harrison, field director, has included a 
lecture which is to be used by the 
speaker in presenting the subject of 
industrial lighting. It also includes an 
cutline of procedure. This _ lecture 
probably is one of the finest examples 
summarizing the benefits to be derived 
from good industrial lighting that is 
now available. 


Residence Lighting Division 


This year’s report includes data 
pertinent to and shows the possibilities 
in residence lighting. Wiring specifica- 
tions of an adequate wired residence 
are also included. Suggestions as to the 


method of interesting the householder 
in better lighting and its importance to 
him are given. 

It calls attention to the necessity for 
a campaign to show the physical and 
aesthetic aspect of lighting and the 
necessity for redesigning the lighting 
fixture for high-efficiency gas-filled 
lamps. 

It points out the charms that can be 
had from tinted lighting and the neces- 
sity of establishing consulting service 
where authoritative information may be 
given the householder; and points out 
the opportunity that the central-station 
has of seeing that model homes of 
house furnishing and department stores 
use properly designed lighting equip- 
ment. 

Specifications are also included for 
adequate wiring of small homes. 


Street and Highway Lighting Division 


In this report W. D’A. Ryan, an 
eminent authority on street and high- 
way lighting, calls attention to the 
wonderful strides that high intensity 
street lighting has taken in the past 
year; the growing popularity of the 
luminous are lamp and the use of high 
efficiency electrode: the unusually fine 
line of lighting standards the manufac- 
turer of posts has to offer; the methods 
of financing new installations, tables 
and maps showing the per capita ex- 
penditures for street lighting through- 
out the United States. Attention is 





There’s a Portable for Every Lighting Problem 


in the Home Electric 





Specially designed and built portables to 
solve various lighting problems in the 
home made up one booth in the exhibit of 
the Residence Lighting Division of the 
Lighting Sales Bureau at the N. E. L. A. 
convention in Chicago. These portables 
were prepared under the direction of M. 
Luckiesh, chairman of the division. They 
include common table and floor lamps car- 


rying direct and indirect lighting elements, 


dresser-lamps, dressing-table lamps, wired 
dressinging-table lamps, and small floor 
portables for reading. <A diagram above 
the dressing table indicated the heights of 


the lamps. The booth not only carried sug- 
gestions for exhibit purposes, but also in- 
dicated the range in size and purposes of 
portable lamps. 
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called to the central-station company 
of the possibilities of increased revenue 
in better street lighting; to the advan- 
tage to the community of whiteway 
lighting, describing the installations 
that have been completed in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Saratoga Springs, etc. Figures are 
given on installation costs as well as 
operating costs. In conclusion recom- 
mendations are made for future work 
of this division. 


Industrial Lighting Division 


The report of this division is divided 
into three sections: viz, 

Section 1—Advantage of Good Light- 
ing to the Customer. This section 
points out the advantage of good light- 
ing to the employer and to the em- 
ployees. Curves are included, showing 
the increased cost of living contrasted 
with the decreased: cost of electricity 
for lighting—before and after pictures 
of lighting installations that have 
proven successful; accident curves and 
production curves. 

Section 2—The Advantage of Indus- 
trial Lighting Load to the Central- 
Station. The size of the field is pointed 
out and how better lighting will auto- 
matically increase power consumption. 

Section 3—Lighting Practice. This 
section will be found in its completed 
form in Electric Salesman’s Handbook, 
which will consist of data sheets show- 
ing typical floor plans, machine layouts 
and representative lighting layouts. 


Lighting of Large Buildings Division 


In this report it is shown that the 
only true way of grouping or classify- 
ing large buildings resolves itself into 
a room, or space, classification and the 
use to which such room or space is to 
be adapted. Tables are given which 
cover the type of building and the class- 
ification: of its rooms. It also shows 
the application or use of the room 
classification. 

Special emphasis is given to the duty 
of the central-station executive to work 
for good lighting of large buildings. 

The report contains a bibliography, 

















And here’s where our picture prestidigitator 
snapped the genial president of the Electric 
Club of Philadelphia—J. D. Israel, down- 
town manager for the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, who is as much a landmark at 
1000 Chestnut Street as is the statue of 
William Penn on the City Hall, a few 
blocks distant. 





as well as a section on how to sell 
better lighting. 


Lamp Equipment Committee 


Attention is called to the movement 
toward higher standards of lighting 
both as to intensity and quality and the 
re-designing of fixtures directed toward 
less glare, ease of maintenance and 
cleaning and better all around appear- 
ance. 

The report covers the trend of devel- 
opment in equipment design which has 
important influence on lighting. 


With reference to individual equip- 
ment, sections are devoted to commer- 
cial and industrial equipment; color 
equipment for show window lighting; 
residence lighting equipment; motion 
picture lamp equipment; street and out- 
door lighting. Illustrations of typical 
equipment are included in this report. 


Sign, Display and Billboard Lighting 
Division 

Attention is called to the general con- 
ditions of sign, display and billboard 
lighting in the industry, and why sign 
and display lighting are entitled to 
special consideration by the central- 
station company. The field to attack is 
also pointed out; what electrical adver- 
tising does for the consumer, and cost 
of electrical advertising from the users’ 
standpoint. Attention is drawn to the 
use of higher wattage lamps for elec- 
tric sign service. A section on billboard 
or out-door advertising is included. 

The report also points out the large 
revenue this type of business will pro- 
duce for the central-station company. 


Store Lighting Division 


This report is a forcible presentation 
of the present deplorable conditions of 
commercial lighting. Results of a sur- 
vey conducted to ascertain the present 
status of commercial lighting are given 
in the form of tables and curves. 
Estimates are given which show what 
an immense additional income is to be 
derived from this class of business with- 
out increasing the central-station’s in- 
vestment charges. It also covers the 
necessity for proper maintenance of 
lighting fixtures, and the use of color 
in show window lighting. 


The Home-Lighting Exhibit 


The Home-Lighting Exhibit men- 
tioned in the report, was prepared under 
the auspices of the Lighting Sales Bu- 
reau by M. Luckiesh of Cleveland, chair- 
man on Residence Lighting. A series 
of pictures of this Home-Lighting Dis- 
play appear as the frontispiece of this 
issue. 











would take a long period of de- 
pression to put the electric light 
and power industry in a position 








Get Busy with Your Business-Getting Departments! 


SAMUEL INSULL, 


President Commonwealth Edison Company, before the N. E. L. A., June 1 


NOTHER reason for the 
A rapidity with which our 
business has come back is 

the fact that we are engaged in 
a business that has not reached a 
point cf saturation, and is there- 
fore not so much governed by the 
ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand as are other businesses. It 


where its actual business, taking 
country as a whole, would show a 
decrease as compared with pre- 
vious years. 

For several years past our 
trouble has been to provide the 
new plant and equipment to take 
care of the business offered. Many 
of us during that period have 
practically disbanded our business 
getting departments. But that 
time has now passed, gentlemen, 


and while we may be at the 
present moment or during the 
coming winter embarrassed for 
capacity,— if the present depres- 
sion is to continue (and looking 
the world over, I for myself can- 
not see any possibility of its doing 
other than continuing)— if it is 
to continue, my advice to you is 
to 

Get busy with your business- 
getting departments! 
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Te subject of standardizing at- 
tachment plugs and _ receptacles 
has been an active one at the 
meetings of the committee for several 
years and its settlement has been de- 
layed for a number of reasons. 

We are now advised that the unfair 
trade suits and the patent suits which 
have been mentioned in previous re- 
ports, have been settled to the entire 


‘satisfaction of all parties interested, and 


that a large number of the principal 
manufacturers of these devices have 
adopted the parallel blade device as 
standard. 

We would, however, call attention of 
the members to the fact that the shapes, 
etc., of the plugs are not necessary for 
standardization and interchangeability 
and that the caps, plugs and receptacles 
of some of the other manufacturers 
might have a somewhat different ap- 
pearance than the cut shows, and yet 
be standard. 


Essential Features of Standard Plug 
Not Covered by Patents 


Some of the details of some of the 
plugs are naturally covered by various 
patents, but we understand that none 
of the essential features necessary to 
make a standard and interchangeable 
plug are covered by patents so that the 
adoption of this type as a standard will 
not lead to a monopoly. 

Under these circumstances we see no 
reason why our member companies 
should not make every effort to see that 
such appliances and devices as they pur- 
chase and exhibit in their show rooms, 
which require an attachment plug, be 
fitted with standard plugs, and that they 
recommend that such receptacles as are 
installed under their direction or in the 
premises of their customers should have 
slots arranged to take the caps of the 
standard plugs. 

In order that in the future plugs, 
caps and receptacles should continue to 
be interchangeable it is desirable that 
the questions of the exact dimensions 
and limits of tolerance of the various 
parts should be considered, determined 
and possibly reproduced in steel gages, 
which could be used as a test to see 
that the output of new manufacturers 
as they come into the field is also inter- 
changeable and to see that slight 
changes of dimensions should not creep 
into the work and factories of the 
present manufacturers of attachment 
plugs. 

















The breeze from Lake Michigan is so sim- 
ilar in perfume, temperature and velocity 
to the zephyrs of the Charles River Basin 
that R. S. Hale and W. H. Atkins of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston, felt quite at home. Mr. Hale is the 
famous chairman of the Wiring Committee 
and also heads the recently organized 
Appliance Testing and Standardizing Com- 
mittee. 





Progress in Wiring 


The committee as usual feels that the 
art of wiring is progressing and has 
progressed with much less speed than 
the other branches of the industry. The 
progress in the manufacture, that is 
in the generation of electricity, has been 
tremendous in the last: thirty years. The 
progress in its distribution to the cus- 
tomers’ premises has been equally great 
and in both these branches many new 
methods have been developed and the 
cost has been tremendously decreased. 

In the case of the inside wiring, how- 
ever, the progress, in the United States 
at least, has been very small so far as 
regards new methods and the only 
things that have been accomplished, or 
rather the chief things that have been 
accomplished, in the past thirty years 
in the case of wiring, have been the 
abandonment of some of the old and 
more dangerous methods, and improve- 
ment in the average quality. 

There are two items on which the 
committee practically has been unani- 
mous for several years, but on which 
little progress have been made. 

The first is that the committee be- 
lieves that in grounded systems the 


neutral or grounded wire should be solid 
from the generator or transformer to 
the lamps except so far as regards 
switches that may be needed for testing 
purposes. There should be no fuse 
even on the grounded side of the two 
wire tap from three wire systems. 

In the opinion of the committee this 
will increase safety besides reducing 
the cost of the wiring by allowing the 
omission of fuses that in the opinion 
of the committee are unnecessary and 
which, in case they operate, introduce 
thereafter a distinct danger. 

There is a further possibility of sav- 
ing by using less insulation on the | 
grounded neutral wire, which will still 
leave the factor of safety far higher 
than the factor of safety now found 
satisfactory on the outer or potential 
wires. 


Fitting Size of Wire to Maximum 
Load 


The second detail method of improve- 
ment in wiring is, in the opinion of the 
committee, the fitting of the size of the 
wire to the maximum load rather than 
to a theoretical manufacturer’s rating 
of the current using devices, a rating 
which is usually more than the actual 
maximum load carried by the wire, 
though, in some cases, it may be less. 

While the committee has been unan- 
imous for a long time that these two 
items, among others, should be intro- 
duced to and made part of our general 
practise yet the difficulty in the intro- 
ducing and advancing these improve- 
ments is that though they are required 
in a number of places in the United 
States and elsewhere, yet they are in 
opposition to parts of the present na- 
tional code and in opposition to the 
present practise of some inspectors. 

The committee does not wish to put 
itself in a position of conflict either 
with the inspectors or with the com- 
mittee that draws up the national code, 
believing that the inspectors and others 
all honestly desire to have the best 
conditions possible. 

We recommend, therefore, that all in- 
terested should, in co-operation with in- 
spectors, arrange to get the special ap- 
provals needed in order to have as many 
installations made as possible in accord- 
ance with the methods which the com- 
mittee above outlines as in its opinion 
desirable. The results will be that in 
the course of time these better methods 
will become standard practice and will 
be permitted when conditions warrant. 


The Standard Plug with 
Parallel Blades 


( (}e 


Is made by 12 manufacturers. Is fur- 

nished with 200 leading lines of elec- 

trical appliances. Is strong and safe. 
Standardize on one kind of plug! 
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of central-stations who are ac- 
tively and aggressively pushing 
the sale of electric ranges can only 
be accounted for by the fact that many 
of them have erroneous ideas of the 
business as a whole. When electric 
ranges were first introduced it was con- 
sidered necessary by many distribution 
engineers to install a separate trans- 
former of at least equal capacity for 
each range installed, thus taking no 
cognizance of the diversity factor of 
the load. Large investments were also 
made for repairing or rebuilding the 
existing distribution systems which cost 
was charged direct to the cost of serv- 
ing the electric range. Such charges 
were often entirely unnecessary and 
caused erroneous ideas as to the invest- 
ment required to serve each range cus- 
tomer. During the last few years of 
high interest charges and the con- 
sequent inability of all public utility 
companies to make new investments, 
central-stations have been very loath to 
go after this business through a lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental facts. 
The formula below takes into account 
all items entering into the investment 
in distribution systems and _ plant 
capacity, cost of energy and revenue 
which are properly chargeable to an 
electric range installation. By insert- 
ing the figures in this formula which 
are correct for any particular local 
conditions, it is possible for any central- 
station to determine quickly and posi- 
tively whether or not the electric range 
load is desirable. 


Ts proportionately small number 


Explanatory Notes Relative to Formula 


The plant and distribution system is 
already in existence to serve the light- 
ing load. 

With an average yearly revenue of 
$18 for residence lighting, represented 
by 180 kw.-hr. at a 10-cent rate and 
with a net profit of 10 per cent after 
deducting all expenses, would mean a 
yearly profit of $1.80. 

All interest, depreciation and tax 
charges for the equipment are today 
being borne by the revenue from the 
lighting load. 

Refer to paragraph “A” in formula. 
Actual fuel costs should be used and 
not switchboard costs. Switchboard 
costs include a portion of the generating 
station overhead which is today being 
absorbed by the revenue from the light- 
ing load. Fuel charges vary from 0.005 


cent to 0.0151 cent per kw.-hr. A fair 
average would be 0.01 cent per kw.-hr. 
for medium-sized plant. 

Refer to paragraph “B” in formula. 
This charge is for installing the neces- 
sary transformer and stringing the 
copper to serve the electric range. This 
permits salvaging of the present light- 
ing transformer and in some cases the 
lighting drops. The diversity factor 
of the load is taken care of in the cal- 
culations under Item D. 

Refer to paragraph “C” in formula. 
The yearly cost of repairs and main- 
tenance is to cover charges incident to 
repairing units, switches, etc., not 
covered by manufacturer’s guarantee. 
The only figures available are those of 
Salt Lake which average $4.50 per 
range per year, and Spokane averaging 
$3.85 per range per year. This cost is 
properly chargeable to the customer 
and the majority of central stations do 
not bear this expense. 

Refer to paragraph “D” in formula. 
A full realization of the splendid 
diversity factor entering into the elec- 
tric range load is necessary in order to 
properly figure the costs under this 
heading. The diversity factor figure 
accepted by the National Electric Light 
Association is ten to one, which means 
that 1 kw. of generating capacity will 
serve 10 kw. connected range load. 


Therefore, a 6,000-watt range will have 
a demand of 600 watts upon the gen- 
erating capacity of the station. The 
diversity factor will vary with the 
density of the load. This may be made 
more favorable by installing a large 
transformer to serve a group of ranges. 

Every central-station has capacity for 
its lighting peak. As the range load 
is “off peak” it will seldom be necessary 
to increase generating capacity. 

The cost per kilowatt of generating 
station capacity varies from $90 to 
$125 per kilowatt except in the case of 
hydro-electric plants where this cost 
varies from $175 to $225. 

Refer to paragraph “E” in formula. 
In figuring the cost of rearranging the 
primary distribution, it should be borne 
in mind that it is only necessary to 
string copper and install insulators. 
The poles and crossarms are already in 
existence. In deciding upon the size of 
the wire, as well as the distance of the 
primary rearrangement, the diversity 
factor of ten to one should be used, 
taking into consideration that copper 
for one ampere will serve 10 amp. of 
connected range load. The size of the 
primary distribution wire would neces- 
sarily be governed by the voltage of 
the system, the distance covered and 
density of load. 

The foregoing formula was sent to 
four sub-committees of the electric 
range division with instructions to in- 
sert the figures which represented the 
actual conditions in their locality. The 
table herewith is an application of the 
formula, the figures being representa- 
tive of the present conditions in the 
United States. 

Interest charges, or in other words, 
the rate of return on the capital invest- 
ment as represented by the various 
classes of security issues—will, of 
course, be met from net income pro- 
duced. In the above case the return 
represents an average of 16.8 per cent 
on the investment involved. 





Example: 
kilowatt-hour 
ondary. 


Distribution to serve one range 


Total Yearly Cost 


ity for one 6,000-watt range. 


(Diversity factor ten to one). 


distance of 5,280 ft. 





A. Fuel Costs to generate 1,500 kw.-hr. at 0.01 cent per 


06 we 906) ae aE, Be 6 C658 6 6.6.6.8 We 658 SO oS 60 4 


(Actual fuel costs—not switchboard costs.) 
B. Transformer meter copper and labor, changing sec- 


Ae $100.00 

Depreciation on above...at 5 percent 5.00 
Taxes on above......... at 2 per cent 2.00 

C. Yearly cost of repairs, maintenance, etc., to one range 4.50 


eee 


CY 


Total Yearly Revenue — 1,500 kw.-hr. at 0.04 cent per 
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Total Yearly Profit (Revenue minus cost) 33.50 
D. Cost of supplying additional station generating capac- 


Station demand to serve one range 600 watts 


Cost per kw. of generating sta. capacity 

Cost Gen. Sta. Cap. for one range 

Depreciation 5 per cent, taxes 2 per cent on above 4.20 
Total Yearly Cost—fuel—secondary distribution and gen- 

CPATUNS CADBCICY oo 2535 o os ies ces 


eee eee 


Total Yearly Profit (Revenue minus cost) 
E. Cost of rearranging primary distribution. 
Cost of stringing three No. six wires a 
(Above will serve 
100 ranges due to diversity factor.).... 
Cost per range (above divided by 100).. 
Depreciation 5 per cent, taxes 2 per cent on above.. $0.70 
Total Yearly Cost—fuel—secondary distribution—generat- 
ing capacity—primary distribution 


Total Yearly Revenue (Revenue minus costs) 


Tot. Yr. Cost 
per Range 


Profits & 
Revenue 


$15.00 


$60.00 


$100.00 
60.00 





$29.30 


$1,000.00 
10.00 


$28.60 
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Electrical Jobbers at Hot Springs, Va. 


National Association Holds Three-Day Meeting at 
“The Homestead,” Preceded by Westinghouse 
Agent-Jobbers’ Convention the Week 


ORE than four hundred elec- 
trical jobbers and manufac- 


turers attended the thir- 


‘teenth annual meeting of the Elec- 


trical Supply Jobbers Association, 
held at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 25, 26 and 27. 

At the open meetings of Wednes- 
day and Thursday there were ad- 
dresses by a number of representa- 
tive men of the electrical industry, 
including several speakers from elec- 
trical groups outside the electrical 
jobbing field. . 

M. H. Aylesworth, executive man- 
ager of the National Electric Light 
Association, made one of the hap- 
piest addresses of the convention on 
the topic of “Co-operative Methods 
in Upbuilding the Industry.” Mr. 
Aylesworth pleaded for closer con- 
tact and better understanding be- 
tween the central-station lighting- 
company men and the electrical job- 
bers, and urged patience on the part 
of the electrical trade in getting local 
lighting companies to see the bene- 
fits which follow upon local co-opera- 
tion. Herman Plaut, a director of 
the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, told the jobbers about the 
work of that Society in promoting 
better lighting standards, citing how 
the jobbers’ business is in turn bene- 
fitted in a commercial way. Mr. 
Plaut asked for support of the II- 
luminating Engineering Society’s 
work through personal and sustain- 
ing memberships. 


S. E. D.’s Great Program 
Outlined by Goodwin 


“Looking Forward” was the sub- 
ject of the address by William L. 
Goodwin, newly appointed chief ex- 
ecutive of the Society for Electrical 
Development 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Goodwin outlined 
the purposes of the Society as or- 
iginally founded, and discussed in 
detail his own plans for the Society’s 
work in the future. Mr. Goodwin 
emphasized the point that the So- 
ciety under its new direction will not 
duplicate work now being carried 
on by other associations but will in- 





W. E. Robertson, Buffalo jobber, appointed 
a member of the important executive com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Asso~ 
ciation, representing the electrical jobbing 
interests. 





stead undertake certain needed ac- 
tivities in the industry which no 
one else has attempted. For example, 
local electrical-league and other co- 
operative activities should be aided 
from a national clearing house; in- 
jurious laws and ordinances bearing 
upon electrical subjects should be 
promptly investigated and opposed 
by competent legal talent; electrical 
thrift funds should be started, for 
investment in electrical securities; 
schools for training electrical com- 
mercial men and salesmen are badly 
needed: a iecture bureau with a 
nation-wide staff of speakers, supple- 





Goodwin in Full Charge 
of Society for Electrical 
Development June 1 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Society for Electrical 
Development on May 10, the 
directors voted William L. Goodwin 
in full charge of the work of the 
Society beginning June 1, to carry 
out its aims and purposes for the 
benefit of the electrical industry as 
| originally planned by its founders, 
and as supplemented by Mr. 
Goodwin’s own broad development 
program. 

The resignation of J. M. 
Wakeman as general manager was 
accepted with thanks by the 
directors for Mr. Wakeman’s efforts 
in behalf of the Society during the 
past eight years 























Before 


mented by instructive and interest- 
ing motion-picture films, would be 
of the greatest value in promoting 
the electrical idea. 

“Bill” Goodwin’s outline of his 
plans for the Society, was warmly 
applauded by the several hundred 
jobbers and manufacturers present, 
and many immediately expressed 
their intention of joining and sup- 
porting the work of the Society 
under its new aggressive leadership. 

Andrew MacLachlan, salesmanager 
of the Square D Company, Detroit, 
followed with an address on the sub- 
ject “Does the Electrical Jobber 
Have Any Responsibility in the 
Safety Movement?” After describ- 
ing the need for safety electrical 
construction and appliances, of vari- 
ous kinds, Mr. MacLachlan outlined 
a sales plan by which electrical con- 
tractors, dealers and salesmen may 
use the safety enclosed switch as an 
entering wedge to get the house- 
holder’s and the plant-manager’s at- 
tention, later selling these prospects 
complete equipment of appliances, 
wiring, outlets, etc., “after the doors 
have once been unlocked by the 
safety-switch appeal.” 


rhe Straight Path of Merchandising 
Through the Jobber 


Samuel Adams Chase of the West- 
inghouse company read his paper on 
“The Straight Path’—which he de- 
fined as “the path of mutual service 
—of ‘live and help live’-—of mer- 
chandising business through the job- 
ber, a business of permanency.” 

“Most electrical devices are made 
by many different manufacturers. If 
each of these producers is to do his 
own jobbing,” reminded Mr. Chase, 
“each such producer must have 
enough branch offices and salesmen 
to keep in close touch with the whole 
retail trade. His shipments in that 
event would be in very small quan- 
tities and it would be necessary both 
to employ such vast numbers of 
salesmen to solicit re-orders, and to 
maintain such vast quantities of sup- 
plies, that the mind shrinks from 
the figures presented.” 
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The new officers elected are: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Atlantic Division Central Division 


C. Wheeler G. W. Johnston 

F. S. Price W. W. Low 

H.T.Hochhausen N.G. Harvey 

W. I. Bickford P. Stern 

L. V. Garron H. F. Thomas 

J. G. Johannesen F. D. Van Winkle 
At Large At Large 

E. W. Rockafellow F. M. Bernardin 
Ex Officio Ex Officio 

F. E. Stow W. R. Herstein 

Pacific Division Ex Officio 

N. W. Graham C. C. Hillis 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


Be FE SLOW nis ovsisia.e aioe Atlantic Division 
W. R. Herstein........ Central Division 
"ERE Gt: : 11 1p rear Pacific Division 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


E. Donald Tolles, —s 
Secretary Atlantic Division 

Albert H. Elliot, ok 
Secretary Pacific Division 
Franklin Overbagh, General Secretary 
Thomas M. Debevoise, General Counsel 


Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Week 
of May 17 to 21 


The ninth meeting of the Westing- 
house Agent-Jobbers Association was 
held at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, during the week preceding 
the E. S. J. A. meeting, enabling 
many visiting jobbers and guests to 
remain over for both sessions. A 
number of Westinghouse officials 
from the company’s Pittsburgh head- 
quarters were also present. 

While the first three days of the 
Westinghouse convention were given 
over to reporcs of committees on 
special appliance and apparatus top- 
ics, the program for Friday morn- 
ing included a number of outside 
speakers who discussed certain of 
the broader subjects of the electrical 
industry. 

Fred M. Feiker, former editor of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, who has 
just received a leave-of-absence as 


vice-president of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, to become special assis- 
tant to Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States, 
spoke on ‘The Merchandising Tree.” 
‘He reminded his audience that trees 
have off-years even in fruit-bearing, 
and that the wise husbandman will 
keep the tree itself well-nourished 
and in prime conditions for future 
growth. 

James R. Strong, national chair- 
man of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers; 
New York City, discussed “The Elec- 
trical Contractor as a Retail Dis- 
tributor,” Howard Ehrlich, editor of 
the Jobber’s Salesman, spoke on “The 
Responsibilities of the Jobber’s 
Salesman,” and William L. Goodwin, 
now in executive charge of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, 
took the subject “Our Common In- 
terest in the Electrical Industry and 
How We Can Capitalize It.” 





Electrical Men Up 


in Arms 


Against Proposed Chicago Ordinance 


City Hall Hearing on Local Licensing of Electrical 
Appliances and Supplies Arrayed Solidly Against Plan 


HICAGO’S city hall, not yet old 
C= which has already wit- 

nessed some historic scenes, 
can now go down in electrical history 
as one of the battlefields of the in- 
dustry, for there on June 2 manufac- 
turers’, jobbers’, and central station 
representatives fought against the 
effort of the Chicago Department of 
Gas and Electricity to win favorable 
action by a committee on an ordi- 
nance proposing to regulate the sale, 
installation and use of electrical 
appliances and supplies. 

The discussion, lasting three hours, 
early. brought out the fact that senti- 
ment among electrical manufacturers 
is almost solidly against the ordi- 
nance, and representatives of the 
music and real estate industries 
voiced their opposition also. 

. Letters, gathered by Paul West- 
burg, representing the electrical di- 
vision of the Chicago Association. of 
Commerce, showed the matter had be- 
come more than purely a local one. 
Electrica] manufacturers situated in 


all parts of the country through the 
letters backed up the Association of 
Commerce in its fight against the 
bill. 

Ainslee A. Gray, representing the 
Electric Club of Chicago, listed as 
objections against the ordinance the 
great expense of maintaining suffici- 
ently large municipal testing labora- 
tories and the fact that it placed so 
much power in the hands of one 
man, the City Commissioner of Gas 
and Electricity. 

Other speakers opposing the ordi- 
nance were Frederic P. Vose, J. W. 
Perry, representing the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, 
C. H. Roth, secretary of the Power 
Club, W. L. Goodwin of the Society 
for Electrical Development, and 
several speakers representing local 
real estate men. In all cases the 
demand was that ordinance be killed 
entirely. 

Emphasis was placed on the un- 
fortunate conditions that would re- 
sult, if Chicago took the initiative in 


setting up local testing and inspec- 
tion regulations of its own rather 
than accept the results of the tests 
made under the present national 
electrical code and the underwriters 
laboratories. 

A. W. Berresford, president A. I. 
E. E., advised that if there is need 
for such regulation it should be na- 
tional and not local. 

Much of the objection centered on 
the huge expense to both the industry 
and the taxpayers that the ordinance 
would entail. It was pointed out 
that a highly paid corps of experts 
and millions of dollars in instruments 
and buildings would be necessary to 
do the testing necessary. 


The committee adjourned the hear-. 


ing until the afternoon of June 16 
when further opposition will be 
heard. 

For the information of electrical 
men throughout the country who are 
on guard against such questionable 
legislation, the entire ordinance as 
proposed is reproduced opposite. 
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Revision May 6, 1921. 
An Ordinance to Regulate the 
Sale, Installation, and Use of 
Electrical Devices 


Be It Ordained by the City Council, 
City of Chicago: 


Section 1. License Required to Sell. 
That no person, firm or corporation shall 
engage in a retail business of disposing of, 
selling or offering for sale any fixture, 
fitting, apparatus, appliance or device of 
any character whatever intended to be 
used within the City of Chicago for the 
generation, transmission or utilization of 
electrical current for light, heat or power 
purposes unless such person, firm or cor- 
poration, shall have obtained a license so 
to do from the City of Chicago. 


Section 2. Approval of Materials and 
Devices. No person, firm or corporation 
shall install, use, dispose of, sell or offer 
for sale at retail any electrical fixture. 
fitting, apparatus, appliance or device of 
any character whatever intended to be used 
within the City of Chicago for the genera- 
tion, transmission or utilization of electri- 
cal current for light, heat or power pur- 
poses, unless the same shall have been first 
approved by the Commissioner of Gas and 
Electricity. 


Section 3. Licenses—A pplications— 
Fees. Any _ persons, firm or _ corpora- 
tion desiring to engage in a retail business 
of disposing of, selling or offering for sale 
any electrical device of the type described 
in Section 1 hereof, shall make application 
so to do to the Commissioner of Gas and 
Electricity on a form approved by him. 
Such application shall contain the business 
name and business address of such person, 
firm or corporation, the maximum number 
of employees, and such other information 
as the Commissioner of Gas and Electric- 
ity shall require, and shall also contain 
an agreement made by the applicant to dis- 
pose of, sell or offer for sale at retail for 
use in the City of Chicago only such ma- 
terials or devices described in Section 1l 
hereof as have been approved by the Com- 
missioner of Gas and Electricity. Upon 
filing such application in proper form and 
upon the deposits of the license fee as stip- 
ulated below, the Commissioner of Gas and 
Electricity shall issue to the applicant a 
license permitting him to dispose of or sell 
such materials or devices for a period of 
one year from the date of the issuance of 
said license. The fee for such license shall 
be based upon the maximum number of 
employees engaged in the retail sale of such 
electrical devices and materials as follows 4 
where there ane fewer than six employees 
so engaged, the annual fee shall be $50.00 
and an addition of $5.00 shall be made to 
the fee for each employee where six or 
more are so engaged. The above shall ap- 
ply to all persons making application for 
such license, except electricians licensed 
under the ordinances of the City of Chi- 
cago for the installation of wires and ap- 
paratus for light, heat and power purposes, 
and disposing of or selling only such fix- 
tures, apparatus appliances or devices as 
are installed by them under the authority 
of permits issued by the Commissioner of 
Gas and Electricity. 


Section 4. Licenses — Number Required. 
Where a person, firm or corporation shall 
engage in the business described in Section 
1 herein, at more than one location or 
place of business, a separate license shall 
be obtained for each such location or 
place of business. 


Section 5. Revocation of License. The 
Mayor may revoke the license of any 
licensed electrical dealer for the violation 
of this or any ordinance of the City of 
Chicago relating to the disposal or sale 
of electrical materials or devices of the 
class mentioned in Section 1 of this or- 
dinance, or if in his discretion the holder 
of such license is incompetent or unfit. 


Section 6. Materials and Devices—Appli- 
cation—Fees—Examination Approval. Be- 
fore any electrical fixture, fitting, appara- 
tus, appliance or device of any character 
whatever to be used within the City of 
Chicago for the generation, transmission 
or utilization of electrical current for light, 
heat or power purposes, shall be installed, 
used, sold or offered for sale at retail, it 
must be approved by the Commissioner of 
Gas and Electricity. Application for ap- 
proval must be made on a form approved 
by the Commissioner of Gas and Electricity. 
Such application shall contain a complete 


description of the device submitted, also an 
agreement to manufacture or construct the 
device described in strict accordance with 
such description and the sample submitted, 
and a further agreement that should any 
change be made by the applicant in the 
material or device, to resubmit the same 
for examination and test before introduc- 
ing same for sale or use, and that the man~ 
ufacturer, should he violate this agreement, 
will pay to the City of Chicago an amount 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the retail price 
of such device for each and every device 
manufactured in violation of such agree- 
ment subsequent to the date of the ap- 


proval. A preliminary examination fee of 
One Dollar ($1.00) shall accompany the 
application. The Commissioner of Gas and 


Electricity shall subject the material or 
device to such examination and test as will 
in his judgment determine its ability to 
safely and properly fulfill the purpose for 
which it is intended; that where materials 
or devices have been subjected to examina- 
tion by some properly qualified body and 
found to comply with the general require- 
ments of the National Electrical Safety 


Code, the National Electrical Code, and 
other non-conflicting accepted standards 
which apply for any given purpose, and 


where such materials or devices do not 
conflict with the standards of the Depart- 
ment of Gas and Electricity of the City 
of Chicago, then the Commissioner of Gas 
and Electricity shall accept such materials 
or devices without further test or examina- 
tion. The expression “properly qualified 
body” as hitherto used shall mean an or- 
ganization equipped to make examinations 
under standard conditions and the records 
of such examinations made _ generally 
available through promulgation by organ- 
izations properly equipped and qualified for 
experimental testing, inspection of the run 
of goods at factories, and service value 
determinations through field inspections, 
and whose findings are subject to appeal 
to the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Upon __ successfully 
meeting the examination and test require- 
ments herein provided, the Commissioner 
of Gas and Electricity shall issue a cer- 
tificate of approval which shall permit the 
sale and use, in accordance with the laws 
and ordinances, of the material or devices 
within the City of Chicago. Previous to 
the issuance of such certificate of ap- 
proval, an additional fee shall be paid to 
the Commissioner of Gas and Electricity 
and such fee shall be based upon the 
amount of time and expense involved in 
such examination and approval, provided 
that where no examination or test of a de- 
vice or material is required, no additional 
fee shall be charged. In case the device 
or material submitted fails to meet the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Gas and 
Electricity, the preliminary fee shall be 
retained by him and an additional charge 
shall be made based upon the time and 
expense involved in such examination and 
test. Separate applications must be made 
and approvals obtained for each device 
submitted, except that where a number 
of devices or materials are constructed or 
manufactured under the same general plan 
and vary only in their sizes or dimensions 
or in other details of construction which 
do not directly affect their life or fire 


hazard, then such types or classes of de- 
vices or material may be submitted and ap- 
proved under one application. 

Section 7%. Marking ‘for Materials and 
Devices. The maker’s name, trade-mark 
or other identification symbol must be 
placed on all fittings and materials ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Gas and 


Electricity and all such fittings and ma-~ 
terials must, when required by the Com- 
missioner of Gas and Electricity, be pro- 
vided with the voltage, current, wattage 
or other appropriate marking. No material 
or devices shall be disposed of, sold or 
offered for sale when the same is accom- 
pained’ by instructions, suggestions or 
recommendations to overfuse any circuit, 


to attach or connect the device to any 
socket or receptacle of insufficient capacity 
or to instruct, suggest or recommend any 
other act therewith a compliance with 
which would result in a violation of any 
ordinance of the City of Chicago; and the 
disposition, sale, offering for sale or ad- 
vertising of any such material or device 
shall be considered a violation of this or-. 
dinance and subject to the penalty provided 
in Section 10 herein. The Commissioner 
of Gas and Electricity is hereby empowered 
to refuse approval or to withdraw approval 
of any such device or material. 


Section 8. Temporary Permits. The 
Commissioner of Gas and Electricity may 
issue temporary permits allowing the use 
of devices or materials pending their final 
examination and approval but such tem- 
porary permits shall become void upon the 
final approval or disapproval of the device 
submitted. The preliminary examination 
fee shall be paid before such temporary 
permit is issued and this fee shall be 
credited to the final examination fee as 
provided in Section 6 herein. 


Section 9. Transfer of Fees to City Col- 
lector. Upon the issuance of an original 
license or the removal of a license, or upon 
the final approval or disapproval or re- 
examination of a device, the Commissioner 
of Gas-and Electricity shall transfer the 
fees so received to the City Collector. 


Section 10. Penalty. Any person, firm 
or corporation who shall install, use, dis- 
pose of, sell or offer for sale at retail any 
electrical fixture, fitting, apparatus, appli- 
ance or device of any character whatever 
intended to be used within the City of 
Chicago for the generation, transmission or 
utilization of electrical current for light, 
heat or power purposes which is not ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Gas and 
Electricity, or who shall engage in the 
business of disposing of, selling or offering: 
for sale at retail any such materials or 
devices without having obtained a license 
so to do, shall be fined not less than Fifty 
Dollars ($50.00) nor more than One Hun- 
dred Dollars’ ($100.00) for each offense, 
and each day’s violation hereof shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. 


Section 11. This ordinance shall not be 
construed as to repeal or effect, except as 
herein specified, any ordinance now in 
effect providing for the payment of license 
fees. 

Section 12. Ordinance Effective. This 
ordinance shall be in effect from and after 
January 1, 1922. 





Has Your Town a Church Without a Pastor?—Let It Hear 
Services by Wireless Telephone 


New wonders of wireless telephony are 
being reported daily, to be eagerly taken 
up by the radio amateur—and now comes 
the transmission of services from one 
church to another so that a congregation 
without a pastor may have its Sunday 
evening worship. For several months, the 


Herron Avenue Presbyterian Church of’* 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has been receiving the 
services of the Calvary Episcopal Church, 
broadcasted from a radio test station in 
East Pittsburgh. A small receiving set was 
installed in the church, and a compact set 
consisting of a loop antenna, amplifier and 
condenser was placed upon the rostrum in 
front of the pulpit. The loud-speaking 
horn rested directly on the pulpit. Not 
only have the full regular services been 
given in this way, but the congregations at- 
tracted have been larger than ever. With 
the Pittsburgh example as a starter, per- 
haps the idea is not far-fetched that some 
day a central pastor can talk to hundreds 
of congregations sitting in churches in all 
parts of the world! 
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Hoover Appoints F’. M. Feiker 
As Assistant in Develop- 
ment of U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


F. M. Feiker, the man who laid the 
plans for Electrical Merchandising 
and who took an active part in its 
editorial direction until his election 
as vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Company and chairman of its 
editorial board of eleven publica- 
tions, has just been appointed assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover has divided the bureaus 
of the Department of Commerce into 
two parts. Assistant Secretary 
Huston will supervise the bureaus 
relating to navigation and fisheries 
while Mr. Hoover will give his per- 
sonal attention to the bureaus of 
foreign and domestic commerce, 
standards and census. Mr. Feiker 
will directly assist Mr. Hoover in the 
expansion of these bureaus as aids to 
business. 

The immediate problem is to find 
out what kind of facts and figures 
industry needs from the government 
by means of a series of conferences 
with the representative men of in- 
dustry. Having organized the de- 
partment to function according to 
requirements the next problem is 
to devise an adequate system of 
clearing the collected data back to 
business. Mr. Feiker’s background 
of engineering training, viewpoint 
on the needs of industry and sense 
of publicity should be of unusual 
service in the furtherance of Mr. 
Hoover’s plans. 


Expanding Department for Greater 
Service to Business Men 


Mr. Feiker, in a statement of the 
purposes of his new work, said: 

“IT am keenly interested in Mr. 
Hoover’s broad plans for the devel- 
opment of the Department of Com- 
merce as an aid to industry. Mr. 
Hoover is particular:y anxious to 
learn from industryvitself in what 
this Department can expand so as 


to be of service to the business men. 


of the country. I hope to be able 
to assist Mr. Hoover in the develop- 
ment of the statistical and research 
branches of the Government in such 
a way as to provide information and 
help for the needs of the average 
business man and the small manu- 
facturer. Our great industries have 
learned the value of and have estab- 
lished statistical and research 


bureaus, but the average business 
man has neither the opportunity nor 
the capital to make the necessary in- 
vestment individually to make this 
possible. The Government’s func- 
tions in the collection of fundamental 
data and trade information can be 
put to his service in a definite and 
practical way.” 

The new assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce was born at North- 
ampton, Mass., in 1881, and was 
graduated from the electrical engi- 
neering school of Worcester (Mass.) 
Polytechnic Institute in 1904. After 
special research work in high-tension 
transmission with Professor H. B. 





F,. M. Feiker, vice president, McGraw-Hill 

company, has been appointed assistant to 

the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover. 





Smith, he served as technical jour- 
nalist with the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y., from 
1906 to 1907. In the latter year he 
went with System magazine at Chi- 
cago, shortly afterward developing 
the idea of Factory magazine, of 
which he became managing editor. 
In 1912 he was appointed chairman 
of the editorial board of all the A. W. 
Shaw publications. 

Mr. Feiker joined the McGraw or- 
ganization five years ago as editor 
of the Electrical World, coming from 
Chicago, where he was chairman of 
the editorial board of System and 
Factory magazines. 

Although an engineer by training, 
Mr. Feiker on returning to the edi- 
torial field as editor of the ELECTRI- 
CAL WORLD in 1915, quickly sensed 
the pressing character of the com- 
mercial problems to be solved by the 
electrical industry. With character- 
istic vision and insight he pointed 
out that the greatest development of 
the manufacturing and central sta- 


tion groups could come only with the 
establishment of sound business 
principles and harmonious relations 
in the trade and_ distributing 
branches. Mr. Feiker co-ordinated 
various conceptions of an electrical 
commercial magazine by developing 
what he called a “functional” paper 
on selling and the new and broadened 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING was 
launched by the McGraw Company 
in July, 1916. 





‘Dealers in Action!” 


“About 5 per cent of the dealers 
that every washing machine manu- 
facturer has on his books are deal- 
ers in action. They are the dea'‘ers 
who are making money. They are 
working while others are waiting— 
and incidentally are fattening their 
bank accounts,” declares C. B. 
Graves, sales manager for the Fed- 
eral Electric Company, Chicago. 

“What are these active dealers do- 
ing? 

“First. They are doing a limited 
amount of circularizing constantly 
and keeping their names and the 
name and picture of the washer they 
sell, in small space in the local news- 
papers, but they are not depending 
upon advertising alone to bring the 
customers into their stores. . 

“Second. They are going out after 
the buyers. They employ salesmen 
who go from door to door and can- 
vass every householder who does not 
already own a washing machine. 
These men are bringing their em- 
ployers a business nearly equal to 
any period during the commercial 
winter. The money comes in just as 
fast as they go after it. 

“One of our largest dealers did a 
good business in May, Juiy, August 
and September of last year. During 
October, his business went down 20 
per cent, in November it went off 
another 20 per cent, but in December, 
stimulated by Christmas shopping, it 
recovered 20 per cent. In January 
of this year, the business dropped to 
one-half of the October sales of the 
previous year. 

“Then this dealer got tired of 
waiting for the public and went out 
after business. The result was that 
the next month he sold 33} per cent 
more washers than in any of the pre- 
vious six months. The washers were 
sold through canvassers who went 
from door to door. The sales cam- 
paign was supported by brisk news- 
paper advertising and circularizing.” 
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Creative Credit Management 


—New Slogan of Credit Men at Richmond Convention 


Twenty-Second Annual Convention of National Electrical Credit Association Lays Plans for 
Improving Credits and Sales and for Pushing Financial Educational 
Work Among Contractors and Dealers 


66 REATIVE credit manage- 
C ment” is to be the new 
slogan of the electrical credit 
managers of the United States if the 
spirit and purpose of the twenty- 
second annual convention of the 
National Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion at Richmond, Va., May 19-20, 
holds firm and true throughout the 
coming association year. For too 
long a time electrical credit men 
have concentrated on problems of 
credit restrictions and difficulties of 
collections is the opinion of the 
association leaders, who are now 
making plans to carry out a broad, 
financial, educational program among 
electrical contractors and dealers and 
to bring credit managers to a larger 
conception of their opportunities to 
help build credits and increase sales. 
This new spirit and these forward- 
looking plans were _ evidenced 
throughout the proceedings of the 
convention, which included addresses 
as follows: “Sales Manager’s View- 
point of Credit Department, Helps 
and Hindrances; Proper and Im- 
proper Methods,” by Robert Ed- 
wards, Jr., and William L. Goodwin; 
“Effect on Sales of Rigid Credit 
Policy,” by W. J. Drury, sales mana- 
ger Western Electric Company, New 
York; “Is the Credit Man a Business 
Builder?” by J. S. Thomas, Elliott- 
Lewis Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia; “Handling the Slow and Em- 


barrassed Customer,” by James A. 
Loring, secretary, New England 
Association of Electrical Credit Men; 
“Association Problems and Rem- 
edies,” a subject discussed at length 
in open meeting by Albert H. Elliott 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 





“Department of Credit 
and Finance” 


FTER the National Electrical 

Credit Association had 
learned of the plan of the editors 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING to 
establish a “Department of Credit 
and Finance,” beginning in the 
July issue, the convention by a 
unanimous vote passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved: That the National 
Electrical Credit Association in 
twenty-second annual convention 
assembled recognize and appre- 
ciate the spirit of co-operation of 
“Electrical Merchandising” and 
its representatives, who have gen- 
erously contributed not only their 
time but their services to the suc- 
cess of our association and meet- 
ings during the past few years. 

That the plan of “Electrical 
Merchandising” to establish a de- 
partment for answering questions 
of electrical contractors and deal- 
ers on their financial problems is 
a step in the right direction, and 
we agree to lend our hearty 
co-operation and support. 











Electrical Credit Men, and E. W. 
Shepard, credit manager, Western 
Electric Company, New York; and 
Stanley A. Dennis, of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING. 

“Better Business Methods,” a dis- 
cussion and demonstration by J. A. 
Corcoran, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, was one of the features 
of the convention, and the enthu- 
siastic attention with which Mr. Cor- 
coran was received, and the discus- 
sion that followed, indicated the 
purpose of the credit men present to 
acquaint themselves more thoroughly 
with successful merchandising 
methods. 


New Officers Chosen 


Robert Edwards, Jr., of New York, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. Clarence 
Kaeber, Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president, and Frederic P. Vose, 
Chicago, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Although the convention proper 
was held on May 19 and 20 at Rich- 
mond, a preliminary session convened 
in Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, 
May 18, following the arrival of 
delegations from Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Sight- 
seeing buses conveyed the credit men 
on a tour of the Capitol, public build- 
ings, business, residential and his- 
torical sections, parks, boulevards, 
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ete:,:.. of | Washington. This was 
followed by a luncheon on the roof of 
the Washington Hotel, at which D. R. 
Crissinger, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in a discussion of “The Eco- 
nomic Problem,” emphasized the 
difficulties in which business men 
find themselves today as a result of 
unwarranted cancellations of orders. 

















Will “Bob” Edwards, the new president of 
the National Electrical Credit Association, 
take up his new duties with the energy, 
force and enthusiasm he displayed in swat- 
ing the little white pill and following 
through? Answer is: He did. 





Mr. Cressinger asked that the 
following message be carried to every 
credit man in the country: 


My thought is that you can render 
no greater service to your employer or 
your country than impress upon all the 
full purpose of contract at its execution 
and then insist upon the sanctity of the 
obligation in fulfillment. Sellers should 
know and buyers comprehend the bind- 
ing force of contract. 

Our people need a new baptism in 
righteousness, a new consecration to 
the ideals of integrity, a new devotion 
to right and justice. You men can 
render no greater service to this people 
than to be leaders of the creed that 
the light of square dealing shall illu- 
minate the business conscience of our 
people. 

I wish the functions and difficulties 
of the credit man were more generally 
appreciated and understood. 
would be less friction in the business 
world if every man in business would 
view his own affairs at intervals in the 
detached way the credit man does. 

“Every man his own credit man” 
would be an excellent motto, if the aver- 
age man would learn to be as candid 
with himself, as cold and calculating in 
contemplating his own business, as the 
credit man is supposed to be in dealing 
with the concerns of others. 


The secretary’s summary showed a 
total membership of 712 full active 
and 42 limited memberships, an in- 





There . 


crease of 8 per cent. The total 
number of tardy and delinquent cus- 
tomers reported to the five section 
associations was 192,088. Of the 
delinquent accounts reported, there 
was an average increase throughout 
the five associations of 67 per cent in 
number and from 49 per cent to 242 
per cent increase in the amount 
involved. 


Golf Winners 


Not the least interesting feature of 
the convention was a tour on Thurs- 
day of Richmond and the battlefields 
surrounding the city, and on Friday 
a golf tournament on the links of the 
Virginia Country Club, in which a 
score or more members competed for 
the cup, which was donated at the 
convention by W. L. Goodwin of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
who talked helpfully on Co-operation 
and Co-ordination,” at the annual 
dinner of the convention on Friday 
evening. The annual golf tour- 
ney was won by John T. Dunnick, 
Frank P. Bell and Benjamin P. 
George, “Bill’’ Goodwin’s cup going 
to Mr. Dunnick, the Board of 


Managers’ cup to Mr. Bell, and the 
Associated Manufacturers’ 
Mr. George. 

The convention referred to the 


cup to 














“Now, get this,” coaxed E. W. Shepard, 
credit manager of the Western Electric 
Company, just before he swatted the ball. 
No, he did not mean the ball, but rather 
the graceful poise that marks his play. 
The ball—alas, it is still lost in a Virginia 
swamp, and on the first. stroke. 




















Here’s the little big man from Chicago, 


B. P. George, just before he started out 
to win one of the three cups offered for the 
winners at golf. Just what he is caressing 
in his right hip pocket need worry no one— 
for the camera in another picture caught 
only the extra ball laid by for rough 
weather. 





Board of Managers a number of 
important questions for action, in- 
cluding: The question as to whether 
the territory west of the Connecticut 
River in the State of Connecticut, 
now a part of the New York Elec- 
trical Credit Association territory, 
should be ceded to the Electrical 
Credit Association, New England 
Division; the place of meeting for 
the 1922 meeting; the establishment 
of a policy with reference to cash 
discounts, and the appointment of a 
committee on publicity and the work- 
ing out of a definite program for that 
committee during the forthcoming 


year. 
* * %* 


The Greenfield Electrical Supply 
Corporation, located at 1096 Bedford 
Avenue, corner of Lexington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a new jobber and 
manufacturers’ agent recently estab- 
lished as a firm by Andrew S. Green- 
field and B. Weiss. Mr. Greenfield was 
for fifteen years associated with E. B. 
Latham & Company, and Mr. Weiss for 
the past fifteen years was connected 
with the Western Electric Company. 


Mr. L. G. Hawkins of L. G. Hawkins 
& Company, London who represent the 
European interests of Messrs. Landers, 
Frary & Clark and Messrs. Edward Mil- 
ler & Company, arrived in the States on 
May 24. Manufacturers desiring to 


communicate with him should write 
care of Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 
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Cleveland’s 
Electrical League— 
and Cleveland’s Women— 
Put Over Their First 
“Home Electrical” 





Enthusiasm of the 

, women, taken _ into 
"4 partnership in the en- 

a terprise proves as keen 
as that of electrical 
men, and results in 
record attendance of 
3,000 on opening day. 







HEN you look for the reason 

why Cleveland’s first Home 

Electrical was visited on its 
opening day by more than 3,000 
persons, you haven’t far to seek. 
Cleveland’s women were the reason. 
The electrical men behind the project 
recognized that its success hinged 
mainly on the interest of the women— 
if they came, the menfolk could be 
trusted to trail along, too. 

So, in the spectacular advertising 
campaign preceding the opening, a 
contest was held for the most popular 
high school girl in Cleveland to 
christen the home; members of 130 
women’s clubs received special invita- 
tions to visit the home, as well as 
school girls attending domestic science 


= 
, 


classes and members of women’s 
church organizations. And Mrs. A. N. 
Westgate, shown in the picture on this 
page, president of the Cleveland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was 
chosen to raise the flag on opening day. 

In short, the women of Cleveland 
were made to feel that the Home 
Electrical was theirs; and they rose 
gallantly to the occasion and helped 
the Electrical League put it over. 
Forty thousand visitors was the 
estimate of attendance for the month 
the home was open. And now 
Cleveland is looking forward to its 
second and third “Homes Electrical,’ 
to be opened in July and in November. 
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Contractor Dealers Announce Pro- 
cram for July Convention 


NNOUNCEMENT of the pro- 
A gram for the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, Buffalo, July 18 to 23, 
has been made by W. H. Morton, gen- 
eral manager of the Association. 
Headquarters will be at the Lafay- 
ette Hotel. 

Since this is the annual meeting 
when the Association “comes of age,” 
a feature of the program will be an 
address by Charles L. Eidlitz, New 
York, first president of the National 
Association. Mr. Eidlitz will speak 
on Wednesday morning, July 20. 
Monday and Tuesday the National 
Executive Committee will meet, and 
the convention proper will begin on 
Wednesday. 

W. L. Goodwin, managing director 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, and who in known to almost 
every electrical contractor-dealer in 
the United States and Canada be- 
cause of his work in behalf of the 
contractors and dealers during the 
past three years, will speak Wednes- 
day on “Capitalizing Your Oppor- 
tunities.” 

On Wednesday Kenneth A. Mc- 
Intyre, Toronto, Canada, will present 
a report on the cost of installation 


work. M. H. Johnson, Utica, N. Y. 
will discuss the conduct of a contract- 
ing business. On Thursday Charles 
S. Estey, Chicago, will speak on 
“What a Trade Association Can Do 
and What Some Are Doing.” 

The annual dinner will be held on 
Thursday evening. 

On Friday M. Luckiesh, Cleveland, 
will talk on “Adequate Wiring for 
the Proper Lighting of Residences,” 
and O. H. Caldwell, editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, will tell about 
“The Home Electric Idea.” 

The program, in detail, is as fol- 
lows: 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY, JULY 18 
AND 19, 1921 
National Executive Committee Meetings 
at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. in Tea Room— 
first floor. 

Registration Bureau opens at 4 p.m., 
July 18, in Room 121—second floor. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1921 
Convention Sessions at 10 a.m. and 2 

p.m. in Ball Room—first floor. 
Opening Address—E. D. McCarthy, 

Buffalo, Chairman Local Convention 

Committee. 

Address of Welcome—Mayor of Buf- 
falo. 
Response—James R. Strong, New York 

City, Chairman National Association. 
Historical Address—Charles L. Eidlitz, 

New York City, First President of 

National Association. 





‘Electric Irons and Electric Fans—They Sell Themselves 
and Sell Each Other in Hot Weather 











Here’s a July window representing probably 
100 per cent efficiency in selling effort. 
Only two electrical specialties are shown— 
the iron and the fan—for the simple reason 
that July and June are the peak sales 
months for both of these, and that in hot 


weather people are looking above all for any 
and every kind of relief from the heat. The 
Fourth of July motif also appears in the 
background, and the blue velvet drapery 
reminds one to use only cool colors in 
summer—lavender, green and blue. 


Address — The Business Outlook — 
Speaker to be announced later. 

Presentation of Chairman’s Emblem to 
Mr. Peet — Robley S. Stearnes, New 
Orleans. 

Response—W. Creighton Peet, 
York City. 

“Capitalizing Your Opportunities”—W. 
L. Goodwin, New York City. 

“Cost Data on Installation Work”— 
— A. Mcintyre, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

“The Conduct of a Contracting Busi- 
ness”—M. H. Johnson, Utica, N. Y. 


Convention photograph to be taken at 
12:30 p.m. at Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Monument opposite Lafayette Hotel. 

Automobile trip for ladies leaving Hotel 
at 3 p.m. 

Reception and Dance at 8 p.m. in Ball 
Room—first floor (informal). 


THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1921 


Convention Session 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
in Ball Room—first floor. 


Reports referred to meeting by National 
Executive Committee. 


Organization business. 


“What a Trade Association Can Do and 
What Some Are Doing’—Charles S. 
Estey, Chicago. 


“Financing for the Contractor-Dealer” 
—Alfred E. Martin, South Bend, Ind. 

River Trip for ladies leaving Hotel at 
2 p.m. 

Annual Dinner (informal) in Ball Room 
—first floor at 8 p.m. (dancing). 


FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1921 


Convention Session at 10 a.m. in Ball 
Room—first floor. 


“Adequate Wiring for the Proper Light- 
ing of Residences”—M. Luckiesh, 
Director of Applied Science, Nela Re- 
search Bureau, Cleveland. 

“The Home Electric Idea”—O. H. Cald- 
well, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
New York City. 

Further details to be announced later. 


Trip to Niagara Falls in special trolley 
cars leaving corner of Main and 
Court Streets, two blocks from Lafay- 
ette Hotel, at 2 p.m. 


Trip over Gorge Route at Niagara Falls 
and visit to power house. 
Special trolleys leave Niagara Falls at 


6 p.m. but tickets will be honored on 
any later regular trolley. 


SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1921 


Meeting of National Executive Commit- 


tee at 10 a.m. in Tea Room—first 
floor. 


_ All meetings are open to all those 
interested and a full discussion of each 
subject is invited. 


New 


Two state semi-annual meetings 
will be held in connection with the 
national convention. The Pennsyl- 
vania state meeting will be held at 
the Lafayette Hotel, July 19, in head- 
quarters reserved by the Pennsyl- 
vania association. The New: York 
state meeting will also be held at the 
same hotel on that date. A joint 
acquaintanceship session between 


these two state associations may also 
be held. 




















To enter Garden Pier, at 
Atlantic City, thousands of 
visitors walk past the Crosby 
& Elkins demonstration elec- 
trical shop which faces the 
lawn and gardens connecting 
the famous Boardwalk (nine 
miles long) with the entrance 
to the Pier. That is what may 
be called a strategic location, 
because in a year more thana 
hundred thousand people from 
all over the United States visit 
this shop and become excellent 
prospects for sales of all kinds 
of electrical appliances i in théir 
home towns and Cities. 


Unusual opportunities for dis- 


play of electrical appliances 
and devices are offered in the 
three attractive show windows 
which face the gardens at the 
Pier entrance. What better 
place could be found to “sell” 
the public on a new kind of 
specialty than in one of these 
windows? For example, one 
of the windows will shortly 
contain a handsome mantel 
and fireplace in which will 
glow an electrical -log, that 
will carry much of the charm 
and few of the disadvantages 
of the old-time fireplace. 


Persuading Nine Miles of People to “Do It Electrically” 


ORE than a year ago somebody said, 
“Tt can’t be done,” when two far- 
sighted electrical men, Benjamin S. Crosby 
and Edward F. Elkins, expressed their be- 
lief that manufacturers of electrical appli- 
ances and devices could be “sold” on the 
idea of opening a joint demonstration shop 
on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City. 
“Here it is,” said Ben Crosby, a few days 
ago. Once more, what ought to be done 
could be done, and was done. 


‘Yen manufacturers, under a fee arrange- 
ment, have their electrical appliances on 
demonstration in the Crosby & Elkins shop. 
The underlying idea behind the enterprise 
is to reach, in their leisure hours, those 
visitors at Atlantic City whom it would be 
dificult to reach in their home town, and 
by an unhurried demonstration sell the elec- 
trical idea. Three to five thousand names 


and addresses of these visitors are taken 
down weekly by the nine salesmen, and the 





“prospect cards’’ are forwarded at once to 
the manufacturer or to his dealers in the 
visitor’s home city. When the visitor re- 
turns home he finds the dealer ‘‘on the job.” 
Thus sales have been “closed” in practically 
every state in the Union which were 
“opened” at Atlantic City. 

The shop is seliing, literally, to 
miles of people who keep moving along the 
Boardwalk. Actual local sales last year in 
small appliances amounted to $60,000. 


nine 





A gain we ask— 


-— oe Why not an 
ELECTRICAL 
Fourth of July? 


LET ELECTRICAL Spec- 

tacular lighting, electric 

3 lighted pageants and 
— | dances, and special street 
| and park illuminations 
take the place of the dan- 

gerous powder-burning 

celebrations of years past! 








Electric Light 
and Steam! 


THE STRIKING spectacu- 
lar effects which can be 
produced with steam jets 
and electric illumination 
in brilliant colors, are 
indicated in this picture 
which shows a_ Ryan 
scintillator display at San 
Francisco, supplemented 
by a discharge of rocket 
fireworks, 








Judge Gary Presses a Button 


JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY is so strong a 
believer in the words “It Can Be Done,” 
and preaches the philosophy behind them 
so often, that he eventually felt the need 
of some stronger mode of expression 
than mere oral repetition. So, of course, 
he called electricity to his aid. Now, on 
a small table near his desk, he has two 
neat mahogany - cased electric signs, 
lettered “It Can Be Done” and under- 
neath ‘“‘Can’t’ Must Be Overcome.” 
When the moment comes, during con- 
versation or a Steel Corporation con- 
ference, when a bit of pep is needed, the 
Judge leans forward and casually presses 
a button on his desk (note arrow)—and 
presto, the words leap into fire behind 
him, luminous and compelling. 


‘ 
Don't Pity Her 
She’s Having a Life’s 
Dream Fulfilled 


No, Not A ScENE from the Spanish In- 
quisition, but an everyday affair in a 
modern beauty shop, showing how milady 
with the straight hair acquires. that 
mysterious but entrancing undulation of 
the coiffure. The w.k. permanent hair 
wave is only one more of the blessings 
which women owe to _ electricity—an-, 
when you come to think of it, what 
other device could more justly be termed 
a labor-saver? 














Electricity at Work 


in New Fields 
and Old 


A Dainty Guardian of the Telephone 


THE LitTLE LADY who so nonchalantly 
spreads her exaggerated skirts over the 
desk would insist that she has a double 
reason for this lavish waste of ma- 
terial—not only does she conceal a box 
of candy from prying eyes, but she can 
also harbor that purely utilitarian piece 
of mechanism, the telephone. Paul R. 
Shailer of Washington, D. C., is her in- 
ventor. 





A New Member of the 
Orchestra — 
She “Plays With Light’ 


STAGELIGHTING at last takes its rightful 
place among the violins and ’cellos of the 
orchestra, in this unique instrument, in- 
vented by Mary Hallock Greenwalt to 
control the lighting on the stage for pur- 
poses of emotional expression. As the 
violinist shades his’ playing to the 
emotional crises depicted on the stage, so 
the player of the “light instrument” runs 
up and down the scale of light expression, 
shading and coloring the scene in keep- 
ing with its emotional intensity. What 
shall we call this instrument? 


¢ 
Now for Real Speed in 
Postal Deliveries! 


THIS SIMPLE MACHINE (it’s simpler than 
it looks, anyway, says M. C. Voight- 
lander, its inventor) which has recently 
been adopted by the U. S. Post Office, 
cancels and separates 120 pieces of mail 
in one minute, as compared with twenty- 
seven pieces under the old method. Mail 
is placed in a long feeder, and a key- 
board of fifteen keys, manipulated by the 
operator, directs the mail to fifty-six 
mail boxes or chutes, after cancelling 
the stamps. Now we may confidently 
expect speedier deliveries of mail and also 
less congestion in post offices. 
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Service Should Make Business, 


Not Trouble, for Dealers 


Extravagant Claims and Easy Promises Are Not “Service”—Decide Beforehand 
What Service Means— Customers Ask Only Fair Play —Turn Knockers into 
-Boosters—It Means Better Business for All, Especially Dealers in Electric Washers 


and the word misused many 

times by merchants selling elec- 
trical clothes washers. Possibly this 
is due to the fact that the term has 
not been given a very definite mean- 
ing. And the lack of understanding 
as to just what service does mean 
has been the cause of much dissatis- 
faction on the part of buyers—the 
public. 

The writer recently had this fact 
brought to his attention while listen- 
ing to one of his dealers make a sale. 
After giving the customer a thorough 
demonstration, which could not be 


Gant has been misunderstood 


improved upon, the dealer secured, 


the customer’s order, but just before 
the customer left, the dealer made 
the following statement: “Mr. J 
you need not worry about this 
machine causing you any trouble, but 
if it does, we will take care of you.” 
To say that, was to invite trouble. 
The liability which that merchant 
assumed in guaranteeing the per- 
formance of this washer without a 
limit to time was out of all propor- 
tion to the possible profit he could 
make on the sale. ’ 

The service to be furnished by the 
merchant is an important (even 
when unmentioned) part of every 
sales contract. The buyer usually 
knows in advance the details of the 
suitability of the machine for his 
particular use. But “Service” which 
can keep a washing machine in good 
shape, for a time, or which if not 
furnished makes an excellent washer 
of little value, is not talked over and 
agreed upon in detail before the order 
is placed. 

Some merchants in the anxiety to 
obtain orders, make extravagant 
claims for their washing machines 
and offer service in glowing, but in- 
definite terms. Other merchants in 
the territory are tempted to meet the 
claims of their competitors and soon 





By E. F. VOSS 


prospective buyers get the idea that 
the signing of the order blank and 
the writing of a check will give them 
uninterrupted washing machine per- 
formance for a year or more—all 
without effort on their part. 

The washer is delivered and put in 
service. And then things begin to 
happen. Merchants are called upon 
at all hours of the day and even at 
night to give service; and when the 
customer receives a bill for this serv- 
ice, he naturally has a fit. 


Decide Beforehand What 
Service Means 


Why not have an understanding 
in advance as to just what service 
means? Let the duties and responsi- 
bilities of both parties be established 
before the washer is delivered, and 
thereby overcome any chance of a 
misunderstanding. 


ates. As a rule the washing machine 
is placed in a dark basement and is 
never seen from one washday to an- 
other, and naturally does not get the 
proper attention. . 
Just how far to go on guarantee- 
ing service depends upon local condi- 
tions and the policy of the manufac- 
turer. The replacement of defective 
parts within one year after the 
machine is put in use is a point upon 
which there is little dispute. But 
even this may lead to complications. 
On one new washing machine the 
motor burnt out, due to an over!oad 
in the wringer. The operator, who 
was just using the machine for the 
second time, had been told that the 
machine had plenty of power and 
could pull the heaviest load to which 
it could be subjected. This operator 
after having screwed down the ten- 
sion springs, started to run through 








Service has been misunderstood and the 
word misused many times by merchants 
selling electrical clothes washers. Why not 
have an understanding in advance as to 


just what service means? Let the customer 
and the dealer sit down together and make 
sure both understand just what service 
covers. 





Washing machine service is much 
more severe than sewing machine 
service, or vacuum cleaner service. 
A normal amount of use on a wash- 
ing machine calls for tightening of 
belts, oiling, etc., more often than in 
sewing machines or vacuum cleaners 
for the reason that owners are often 
unjust in their use of a washing 
machine, because they do not realize 
under what hard conditions it oper- 


a heavy blanket and naturally this 
stalled the wringer, thereby burning 
out the motor. The wringer on all 
machines takes more power than the 
machine itself, and naturally should 
be used with reason. 

The owner claimed that he should 
not be compelled to pay for a new 
motor and for the labor charge in 
putting in a new motor, because he 
had been told that there was suffi- 
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cient power to handle anything placed 
in the machine. The merchant ad- 
vised the customer he would secure 
a new motor. Naturally the manu- 
facturer was asked to supply a new 
motor at no charge on account of the 
first motor burning out. The manu- 
facturer, however, required the mer- 
chant to pay for a new motor at a 
charge of $26. This particular job 


Lack of oil has caused many new machines 
to be thrown into the junk heap. Oil is 
certainly cheaper than a new washing ma- 
chine. . Nothing will give your customer 


only their own goodwill but the inter- 
ests of their customers. 

2. Have competent mechanics to 
send out on calls. These mechanics 
should be trained by the manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. 

3. Take sufficient time to look over 
the entire machine, to see that noth- 
ing is broken and that it is properly 
oiled before sending it out. 


better returns for the time spent than a 
carefully oiled machine. Let the salesman, 
therefore, emphasize the absolute necessity 
for using the oil can. 





cost the merchant more than his 
profit on the machine, merely through 
a lack of effort on his part in in- 
structing the operator how to prop- 
erly use the machine. Who was 


right, the owner, merchant, or manu- 
facturer? 


Customers Ask Only Fair Play 


Prospective customers for wash- 
ing machines are not unreasonable 
in their demands. They like to know 
“what they are getting into” when 
they make a bargain and ask nothing 
more than fair play. 

In talking to people to find out 
what they really think they should 
have in the way of service from 
washing machine merchants, I was 
given the following points: 

1. Offer a thoroughly reliable 
washer backed by a responsible man- 
ufacturer. A customer must depend 
upon the judgment of the merchant 
about the many details of construc- 
tion and of workmanship of the 
machine. Right here is where a few 
merchants make a mistake. Some 
merchants think only of their own 
profits and not of their duty to their 
customers who have faith enough in 
the merchant to expect him to buy 
the best machines the market affords. 
These same merchants will buy the 
cheapest kind of goods for the simple 
reason that they make more profits. 
Good merchants, however, have found 
it pays to handle only high class 
goods and thereby -safeguard not 


4. Take sufficient time when the 
machine is de.ivered to show the 
person who is to operate the machine 
how to operate it, how to take care 
of it and how to remedy any trouble. 
(Be sure you know how to do it 
vourself before attempting to show 
a customer. ) 

5. Make gcod without charge 
(with co-operation of the manufac- 
turer) any defects in material and 
workmanship which later use shows 
existed at the time the machine was 
delivered, but be sure before saying 
“Yes, we will replace that without 
charge,” that the customer has not 
misused the machine. 

6. Furnish at any time without 
charge, advice abcut the care or use 
of the machine. The manufacturer 
usually supplies an instruction book 
which should be given to the cus- 
tomers, at the same time requesting 
them to keep this in a handy place 
for future reference, for if you can 
get the operator to send instructions 
properly, it will save the dea’er many 
calls. 

These demands by customers call 
only for the fair play which the cus- 
tomer is entitled to receive. 


Turn Knockers into Boosters 


Trouble shooting on washing 
machines is full of experiences not 
found in many similar lines of work. 
Good mechanics can overhaul a 
washer in the shop but a man to go 
out on ca'ls to the homes must be a 


mechanic, a diplomat, a detective, a 
salesman and a very good natured 
human being, and especially a gentle- 
man, as he usually must talk to: 
women who are more or less in a 
fighting mood when the washing 
machine refuses to operate in the 
middle of the washing. 

A woman’s complaint that her 
washer “will not pull” may cal! for 
tightening the belt or putting on a 
new bolt or loosening a burnt bear- 
ing due to a lack of oil. To find the 
cause of the trouble, whether it is in 
the machine itself or due to some 
mistake of the operator, is as inter- 
esting and as baffling sometimes as 
a good detective story. 

There is another type of owner 
who has turned against washing 
machines generally and his own in 
particular, because of some trouble 
he has had. Often it is a small mat- 
ter to fix. A few minutes’ work and 
a little talk will turn a knocker into 
a booster. 

Whether there are any calls for 
service men or not, it is a good plan 
to call on washer owners once in a 
while. It is a good way to build good 
will. A service department pays if 
it keeps customers satisfied and so 
furnishes the ground work for more 
Sales. 

The one thing that a merchant 
should impress upon his customers 
at all times is the necessity of oiling 
the machine at regular intervals. A 
washing machine in most cases rep- 
resents an outlay of money earned by 
hard labor, and when its life is pro- 
longed, just that much more profit 
and pleasure are derived from its 
operation. 

Lack of oil has caused many new 
machines to be thrown into the junk- 
heap. Oil is certainly cheaper than 
a new washing machine. And the 
time used in applying it is certainly 
well spent. Whenever there is metal 
in motion against other metal apply 
oil or grease as this forms a film 
over both metals on which the fric- 
tion comes. The more we can re- 
duce friction the longer will be the 
life of the washer itself as well as 
the source of its power, be it motor 
or gas engine, and the less its cost of 
operation. Oil holes frequently be- 
come stopped with grease and dirt 
that has hardened, and then the bear- 
ings get no oil. When this is the 
case, the hoes should be carefully 
cleaned. Nothing will give your cus- 
tomers better returns for the time 
spent than a carefully oiled machine. 
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It’s Easy to Sell Sea Breezes and the North Wind 
When the Mercury 
Is Going Up 








ES, it is easy to sell 
a bit of the north 
wind and a few sea 


breezes when the mercury 
is climbing up toward 


ninety in the shade, pro- i A vy TL! wa i tl . «= Bheob bm kim othe abu he = a 


<< 


vided that the dealer knows 
how to put his construc- 
tive imagination to work 
when he plans a window 
display of electric fans. 
One guess: Did this win- 
dow of the Empire 
District Electric Com- 
pany, Joplin, Mo., sell 
fans ? It did. 


SSikS Baka? Baka? 


O ENABLE your 
prospects to ‘‘see”’ 


the breezes they are 
buying, plan a window Ole eureck you sew by | 
like this one. From the isin at” Poe 
edges of a circular piece of F ’ & oe if 
composition board forty- : Bp 
two inches in diameter, 
pieces of white twine run 
to the outer edge of the fan 
guard. Eachstringis taut. 
A bit of paint was used to 
blacken alternating three 
inch sections of the twine. 
When the fan _ revolves 
the strings vibrate, giving 
the illusion of actually 
“seeing” the breezes blow 
on the. girl and keep the 
pin wheel in her hand in 
motion. 


bl rl al og 


leone in the back- 
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A tee > WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICALLY ALL SUMMER "EAN 
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ground, snow in the 

foreground, polar bears 
and cubs, go a long way 
toward suggesting the de- 
lightful coolness of an 
electric fan when the heat 
of summer is coming on. 
No one could deny the 
coolness after comparing 
the reading of the ther- 
mometer inside the wina- 
dow with the temperature 
outside. This window 
built up sales for Mc- 
Carthy Bros. & Ford, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Electrical Chain Store Is Here 


Fair Dealing, Backed by Hard Work and Liberally Mixed with Keen Merchandising Brains, Built 
This Second Story Back Room Shop into a Chain of Five Modern Electrical Stores, 
with Sales Last Year of More than Half a Million Dollars 


UST BECAUSE an idea is un- 

popular with you is no reason why 

you should cross your fingers and 
hide your head under the pillow. The 
time to face what seem to be unpleas- 
ant facts is when they’re young. The 
time to repair a roof is while the 
sun is shining. The time to train 
for a fight is before you climb into 
the ring. The time for the electrical 


Chain store managers know how to lay out 
and maintain an attractive and profit-mak- 


ing store. Electrical contractor-dealers 
whose stores leave much to be desired as to 
arrangement and attractiveness will find 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


in the wall that turn their stock over 
a couple of times a week. He can 
make money selling a hat for $1.50 
that costs him $1.25. He is getting 
rich operating stores that pay him 
as little as $20 a month net profit. 
That’s the advantage of mere volume. 

“In our own case, one of our eight 
clothing stores is in a town that just 
now is dead as the proverbial her- 





such chain store competition difficult to 
meet. This is the Sandusky, Ohio, store 
of the Superior Electric Company, which 
operates five stores in Ohio, at Elyria, 
Lorain, Ashtabula, Sandusky and Bucyrus. 





dealer to consider the electrical chain 
store is right now, because— 

The electrical chain store is here! 

I was talking to a clothing mer- 
chant who owns a chain of stores 
down through Pennsylvania. “This 
business is based upon three factors: 
volume of sales, diversity of con- 
ditions which affect retail trade, and 
ability to spread the overhead thin- 
ner,” he said, continuing: 

“Take the case of Kaufman, who 
owns a chain of hat stores in Greater 
New York. He used to work for me. 
I believe he now has a chain of some 
130 hat stores—mostly little holes 


ring, because of strikes and a depres- 
sion in the chief local industry. That 
store is losing money every day, but 
in another town where business is 
good we are making more than nor- 
mal profits. That’s the advantage 
of diversity of location. 

“And of course the chain store 
management has the advantage of 
being able to employ better brains. 
The boss may not be any smarter 
than the man who runs a single 
store, but he can afford to surround 
himself with specialists—a high 
grade accountant, a first class adver- 
tising man, a window display man 


of big league caliber, merchandise 
men with nothing to do but comb 
the markets for exceptional values 
to offer the trade. And the chain 
store organization, being a big buyer 
and generally having ample capital, 
is offered not only the best prices but 
also receives the maximum amount 
of sales and advertising co-operation 
from wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers.” 

The foregoing is a sketch of the 
advantages which chains of stores 
enjoy over individual merchants in 
the clothing line. These same ad- 
vantages, in effect, are enjoyed by 
the electrical chain stores. I will go 
farther and say that some of these 
advantages give the electrical chain 
store even greater leverage than they 
give the other trades—for example, 
the matter of employing specialists. 

Let us quote from memory some of 
the things told us by Mr. R. A. 
Wentz, founder and general manager 
of the Superior Electric Company, 
which operates five stores in Elyria, 
Lorain, Ashtabula, Sandusky and 
Bucyrus, Ohio: 

“From the first we have centered 
effort and thought upon a many-sided 
specialization, by specialists, in every 
branch of the business—wholesale 
selling, retail selling, electrical con- 
tracting for large industrial instal- 
lations and wiring of homes. 

“No job is too small and none too 
large for our company’s organization 
of electrical experts. Superior serv- 
ice means just as prompt attention 
to the griefs of the housewife who 
has blown a fuse as to the important 
industrial customer who has trouble 
with a large power unit. By the as- 
signment of different members of the 
organization to the separate branches 
of the electrical industry, we are able 
to give each of the cities in which we 
operate the services of men having 
experience over a field many times 
the size afforded by local opportuni- 
ties only. Thus we are able to ren- 
der service in a manner which the 
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volume of business derived by one 
store from only a single small city 
would be insufficient to support.” 
That is one of the forms of com- 
petition which the chain store can 
throw into a small community against 
the independent single-harness elec- 


trical man. How is he going to meet . 


it? Not by shutting his eyes or 
wiggling his ears. Not by appeals 
to the public to patronize local indus- 
try. The only method of meeting 
such a situation is to tie up more 
closely with a nearby jobber who has 
just such an organization of special- 
ists, and proceed to “fight the devil 
with fire.” You can’t fight service 
with conversation. You must meet 
it with service as good or better. 

This brings us, naturally, to the 
question of how far your jobber wil! 
go in supplying such specialized 
service. As a general proposition, it 
can be said that the progressive job- 
ber will go as far with you as he 
finds it profitable to go—and no 
further. He can’t do your work for 
you; he can only help you do it for 
yourself. He can’t give you the full 
limit as to price, and send you a man 
to do the estimating, selling, and 
supervision of installation, and final- 
ly carry your account an extra thirty 
or sixty days atop of that. Nor will 
he go very far—after the first time 
—if he finds that you repay his co- 
operation by splitting your orders 
among his competitors. If you ex- 
pect to have a jobber organization 
behind you in your competitive fight 
with the chain store, you’ve pretty 
nearly got to make it worth some 
jobber’s while. 

At the beginning, I suggested that 
there’s no use in hiding your head 





“Service at Your Door” is one of the merchandising achievements 
of the Superior Company, which judging by this dealer’s service 
truck evidently believes in advertising to the limit. This company 
carries its sales initiative wherever wheels can go—a good idea 
for every dealer and contractor to follow out. 
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To help sell farm electric plants, water 
systems and appliances to Ohio farmers, 
the Superior Electric Company uses a dem- 
onstration truck which “plays up” the ex- 
cellent slogan, ‘Electrify the Home and 
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Farm.” In all its sales effort this company 
places heavy stress on its service. Success- 
ful competition must meet such service with 
service of a like kind and any contractor- 
dealer can render it. 





under a pillow whenever chain store 
competition is mentioned. You can’t 
dodge it that easily, and the indica- 
cations are that you can’t dodge it 
for long by any means. For the bet- 
ter your town, the more likely is it 
to be selected by one of these keen 
organizers who believe that business 
belongs to the man who can get it 
and not to the fellow who saw it first. 
In this connection, it is rather inter- 
esting to know how a chain system 
selects the towns in which it estab- 
lishes branches. Here’s the proced- 
ure of the Superior Electric Com- 
pany, mentioned above: 

“This company believes it is most 
desirable to locate in the smaller 
towns of 15,000 to 25,000 population 
where the majority of people are 
home owners. The most substantial 
success has been met with in selling 
the higher priced electrical appli- 
ances on time payments to the people 


of such communities. When a pro- 
spective city is being considered for 
the location of a branch store, the 
company carefully and thoroughly in- 
vestigates and answers the following 
questionnaire: 


1. Population. 

2. Financial condition of city. 
deposits, ete. 

3. General prosperity of community. 

4. Future prospects of city. 

5. Number of people owning their 
own homes. 

6. Number of meters set. 

7. Policy of power company. 

8. Available source of power for new 
business and manufacturing purposes. 

9. Community spirit in relation to 
new and advanced ideas. 

10. Financial condition of power com- 
pany in reference to expansions for new 
business. 

11. Business ability of present elec- 
trical contractor-dealers. 

12. Location of own store. 


If the answers to those questions 
prove satisfactory in your town—or 
in your neighborhood if you’re lo- 


Bank 


oe Peal 


asase? 


regarded as quite as 


Too few electrical contractors and dealers provide for sales-getting 
delivery service from their stores. 
standardized its delivery truck service for all its stores. 
on the side of the truck is, of course, changed frequently, being 


The Superior Company has 


The sign 


important as newspaper ads. 
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cated. in. a big city—you can come 
pretty close to counting upon this 
sort of competition in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Note particularly, however, ques- 
tion No. 11. 

It is only by making the answer to 
that question emphatically unfavor- 
able to the chain store management 
that you can hope to stave off the 
almost inevitable competition. Chain 
store people have pretty good sense. 
They are not going to enter a local- 
itv where the established dealer is 
rendering good service and giving 
fair value. They are looking for lo- 
cations alongside dealers who think 
they have a cinch and who won’t take 
the trouble to give service, or who 
think they have a monopoly of the 
public. 


Chain Store Men Are 
Good Managers 


In considering this question of 
chain store competition, do not let 
yourself believe that the fellows who 
operate chains are a bunch of high 
binders, bloodsuckers, slave drivers 
and penny shavers. As a matter of 
fact they are simply keen business 
men, operating On about the same 
theories and ethics as the rest of us. 
This Superior Electric Company, 
which is an excellent example of a 
well-managed chain, has ideals that 
are a whole lot finer than those of 
many of the merchants they compete 
with. “Superior Service’ is more 
than their slogan; it is the founda- 
tion upon which their organization 
and success have been built. 





They started in a_ second-story 
back room with a cash capital that 
totaled less than the retail price of 
one of the washing machines they 
now buy in carload lots. Last year 
they did a business of more than half 
a million dollars. Fair dealing backed 
by hard work seem to be the main 
ingredients of this progress. Their 
executives keep constantly on the 
rounds of the various branches of the 
business. Supervision is that which 
comes of on-the-ground intimacy— 
nothing is to them too trivial to be 
taken for granted. 

This same hard work extends right 
down the line through the organiza- 
tion. The local force in most cases 
consists of a manager, a girl book- 
keeper and sales clerk, a floor clerk, 
wiring foreman, wiremen and one or 
more salesmen. The salesmen are 
kept on the street selling goods and 
a good share of the manager’s time 
is spent in the same way. 

It is the habit of individual mer- 
chants who must buy in small units 
and pay the long price, to contend 
that the whole secret of chain store 
success lies in a price advantage. 
Not entirely. If the individual did 
some of the things the chain store 
does, he would find out a lot about 
price, turn-over, the value of cash 
discounts and similar matters which 
today are nix in the life of the aver- 
age electrical contractor-dealer. 

Take for example the opening blast 
of the Superior Electric Company 
when it started business in Sandusky. 
On that spectacular occasion a stand- 
ard six-room house wiring job was 





Although located on a narrow frontage, the 
Ashtabula store has a commodious entrance 
without any sacrifice of window display 
space, in fact the display frontage is in- 
creased. 





offered, by means of advertising and 
personal solicitation, for $65. Each 
customer was, in addition, given out- 
right an electric iron and a certifi- 
cate good for $5 when applied to the 
purchase of any appliance valued at 
$100 or more provided the certificate 
was used within sixty days from the 
completion of the wiring job. As an 
outcome of that campaign 423 con- 
tracts were secured from a city of 
only 22,000 total inhabitants. 

Now, it is our contention that any 
dealer-contractor already established 
in Sandusky could have made plenty 
of money on the same proposition if 
he had had the sales aggressiveness 
to go out and get 423 contracts. 
Buying from hand to mouth looks 
like a below-cost job, but when you 
wire up 423 homes you can buy at 
prices as good, practically, as the 
chain store enjoys. 

‘But while this Sandusky campaign 
may look like a price-slashing propo- 
sition, that is not the policy of the 
Superior E’ectric Company. Extra- 
ordinary and bizarre sales stunts 
have never been a practice with 





them, not that they entirely disap- 


(;ood arrangement is not a matter of chance of the Superior Electric Company 


reveals 


or guesswork. Rather is it the result of a definite effort to make the store the prove, but simply because such 
careful thinking and painstaking attention master salesman of the business—and all ’ 
to details. This interior of the Lorain store the other chain stores are patterned after it. methods haven’t been necessa** 
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Jobber’s Salesman Must Sell What He Can 


When He Can’t Sell What He’s 


HE OLD SAYING to the 

effect that “all signs fail in 

dry weather” might well be 
changed by business men of today to 
read, ‘‘All signs fail during a defla- 
tion.” For every time vou make up 
your mind that something is so, you 
are assailed with facts which prove 
it isn’t; and if you think a thing is 
not so, you’re made out a liar forth- 
with by finding it is. 

Thus, at a time when even the 
manufacturers admit that incandes- 
cent lamp sales have gone pretty 
much blooey, a smart young jobber 
fools the sheriff by building up a 
$100,000 lamp business in three 
months; and another jobber, who has 
specialized On appliances is forced to 
turn to staples for his business sal- 
vation—one who a year ago handled 
only staples sidesteps stagnation by 
selling appliances. 

The other day I had an opportu- 
nity to look over the sales sheet of a 
pretty large jobbing house—Post- 
Glover Electric Company of Cincin- 
nati. I am breaking no confidence in 
quoting from these figures, because 
Post-Glover transacts most of its 
business in the sunlight, and Frank 
D. Van Winkle, its president, is per- 
fectly willing to let you see anything 
in the works if you think it will 
help any. 

The lesson to be drawn from these 
particular figures can be summed up 
thus: the jobber’s salesman must sell 
what he can, when he can’t sell what 
he’s accustomed to. In other words, 
he must find such sales opportunities 
as exist and go after them hard and 
definitely ; he can no longer open up 
his catalog and get business by ask- 
ing, “Whadayawant today?” 

The Post-Glover salesmen have 
been finding their sales opportunities 
in the appliance field. A lot of men 
will tell you that appliance business 
is dead, but they’re wrong. One 
might as well declare that the fish 
are all dead when they don’t bite. 

Fish don’t bite because they aren’t 
hungry, because they’re fed up, be- 


Been Accustomed to! 


By FRED B. RAYMOND 
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‘represents sales for 
Practically no 


section 


The stippled 
the same month a year ago. 1 
appliances were sold by the organization at 
that time, so this total represents material 


and supply items. Oblique lines represent 
appliance sales for the same month this 
year—not very imposing in themselves, but 
in several cases an important factor in the 
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total. Solid black represents the sales of 
supply and material items this year. In 
only three cases are these totals higher in 
1921 than in 1920. However, supplies plus 
appliances combined held the totals of five 
men even who otherwise would have recorded 
serious losses. The thirteen pairs represent 
the comparative sales of thirteen salesmen. 





cause the water is so riled they can’t 
see the bait, or because they don’t 
like the sort of bait offered. There 
are a lot of reasons for non-biting 
fishes, and there are even more rea- 
sons for non-buying appliance deal- 
ers. Death is seldom the true reason. 
Post-Glover salesmen, working in 
their territory which is shared by 
a competitive jobber who acts on the 
theory that the appliance business is 
dead, managed to get a lot of appli- 
ance orders. One man sold about 
$3,500 worth of washing machines, 
thereby increasing his gross business 
from $6,200 in February, 1920, to 
$10,300 in February of this year. 
Another salesman, -whose total for 
the month dropped about $2,000 this 
year below last, had this imposing 


item in his sales list—“Washing 
machines, $7.62.” Some of the men 
took awful tumbles in their sales of 
regular materials and supplies this 
year; only two out of seventeen 
showing increases. Five others, how- 
ever, managed practically to equalize 
the slump which their normal busi- 
ness suffered, by appliance sales aver- 
aging about 25 per cent of their 1921 
totals. One man, whose business in 
regular lines sagged off $4,350 for 
the month, made up a good third of 
the slump by selling $1,427 in appli- 
ances this February. 

It is to be nated that in all these 
cases the men are selling appliances 
in 1921 for the first time. Hereto- 
fore they have taken occasional or- 
ders for such merchandise, because 
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it was in the catalog and somebody 
wanted it. This year they are really 
trying to sell the stuff—and they are 
getting away with it. 

Those of the Post-Glover organiza- 
tion who are holding their quotas by 
thus turning from supply items to 
merchandise have found out one vital 
fact: you’ve got to know appliances 
before you can sell them. Intimacy 
with wire, knobs and tubes is not 
essential to success in selling those 
homely items, but when you start 
after a washing machine or range 
order, you must know the stuff. It 
takes a long time to tell all about 
something when you don’t know any- 
thing about it. The salesman who 
thinks a vacuum cleaner is a machine 
used for cleaning vacuums, doesn’t 
get very far. 

The reason why this knowledge is 
necessary is because buyers of ap- 
pliances have been worked upon by 
the factory salesmen of the appli- 
ance manufacturers—men who spe- 
cialize on a single specialty. The 
dealers have been “kidded by ex- 
perts.” 


If you'll just stop to figure how 
you, yourself, are impressed by 
thoroughgoing salesmanship, you’ll 
see the point. 


The Super Salesman of Pencils! 


For example, if a pencil salesman 
tells you that his pencils make a nice 
black mark, it leaves you cold; but 
if he tells you about the super graphi- 
tized graphite that’s ground to a 
powder each particle of which is less 
than a millionth of an inch in diam- 
eter, that the wood is _ straight- 
grained cedar from Cedar Rapids, 
that the rubber is taken exclusively 
from Andalusian rubber-plants and 
that each pencil is run through an 
unabridged dictionary so that it posi- 
lutely cannot misspell, and then 
through an adding machine so it 
automatically adds correctly—if, I 
Say, some pencil-selling bambino 
hands out to you such a line of real 
information about his goods, you 
fall. And the same truth holds good 
for the appliance dealer. 

These dealer chaps want to know 
about appliances for two reasons— 
one is that they want to be convinced 
that they are not buying some sort 
of motorized cheese, and the other is 
because they want arguments to pass 
along to the people to whom they re- 
sell. The best selling approach I 
ever heard was from a tool man, an 
elderly codger who sold to the imple- 


ment trade. “Mr. Jones,” he wou!d 
say to a dealer, “I’ve known this here 
auger ever since it was a little gim- 
let, and I can tell you everything 
there is to know about it.” 

The jobber’s salesman must know 
appliances that way. 


A Double-Barreled Moral 


The Post-Glover salesmen who 
have successfully swung from supply 
items to appliances are men who, in 
the first place, have had the keenness 
to observe a spark of life in the so- 
ca‘led “dead” appliance market, and 
who secondly had the gumption to 
learn enough about washers and 
cleaners so they could fight for and 
win business even against the fac- 
tory salesmen of competitive appli- 
ances. From which it may be de- 
duced that this story and the chart 
which accompanies it have a double- 
barreled moral. We hope dealers 
and salesmen will apply both of them 
to their own sales in the immediate 
future. 


A Little Texas Wind 


A customer called up last week 
saying his lights were out, and when 
informed that his fuse had blown out, 
said he knew the wind had been 
blowing rather hard out there, but 
“didn’t know it could do anything 
like that.’—Tezas Utility News. 





A Practical Solicitor Salesman 
Campaign 


Thorough canvassing of all wired 
houses in the territory is the most 
essential point of an intensive appli- 
ance sales campaign, thinks Walter 
Cox of the Cox Electric Company, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. By finding out 
exactly what appliances were in the 
homes and hence just where to 
stimulate purchases, Mr. Cox was 
able to make a campaign ‘a tremen- 
dous success.” 

In outlining his campaign Mr. Cox 
said in part: 

“One of the objects of the solicitor 
salesman is to educate the public 
by giving home demonstration. So, 
in order to bring this about in my 
territory, I decided that we must 
first find out what appliances were 
being used in the territory, and what 
the various residents were interested 
in. I obtained a full list of meter 
routes, with names and addresses, 
from the central station. These 
routes were given to girls, who called 
at every house, left appliance litera- 
ture, and filled in duplicate blanks 
showing what appliances were being 
used and if they were satisfactory. 
If the housekeeper was interested in 
any particular appliance, permission 
was asked to have a demonstrator 
call at a stated time. Complete 
records were kept. 





How an Electric Light Company Uses the Monthly Bills 


to Boost Convenience Outlets 


To THE OHIO SERVICE COMPANY, Dr. 


For Service Rendered to Date of Reading Meter 


Date, 





K. W. Hrs. Present Reading 


What is a Service Outlet? 





K. W. Hrs. Previous Reading 


An ordinary outlet is 
where the electric wire 





K. W. Hrs. X Constant 


comes through the wall 
toa switch ora chandelier, 





K. W. Hrs: Consumed 


but a SERVICE OUTLET 
comes through the floor 
under dining room tablefor 





easy connection for your 














; toaster or through ‘wall 
K. W. Hrs. @ ¢ board for easy connection 
“ee - be your vacuum cleaner, 
. 2 etc. 
to you 
K. W. Hrs. @ c in succeeding months. 








PLEASE BRING THIS CARD 


THE OHIO SERVICE CO. 














Net 


If it IS SATISFACTORY tell us also 





Please Bring or Mail this Card to be Receipted 


If our SERVICE isn’t satisfactory let us know 


























Net 
ene Yo. DISCOUNT IF Bal 
PAID ON OR BEFORE . Bal. 
10TH OF MONTH Mdse ‘it 
Service for Mo. of Oct. Total Total 














The Ohio Service Company is printing on 
its monthly billing card a suggestion for 
the necessity of a convenience service out- 
let. Each month there is a new suggestion 
as to proper facilities for plugging in an 
iron, toaster, washing machine, vacuum 


cleaner or some electrical appliance. Other 
service companies, central stations, elec- 
trical contractors and even electricians 
could profit by adopting this splendid idea. 
Constant repetition of a good thought is 
sure of results. 
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To Make Your Residence Customers’ Convenience Complete, 


Are You Pushing Radium Markers ? 


Besides Making Electric Light Easy to Be Had, These Little Things of Many Uses Will Guide You 
to Bedroom Slippers, Save You from Midnight Collisions with Doors and Bedposts, 
and Otherwise Rob Night of Many of Its Minor Terrors 


IKE ninety-nine per cent of other 
women, I suppose, I am incur- 
ably iazy. That is, when I can 

I much prefer letting a motor or 

machine do my work to doing it my- 

self. But that is not why—at least 
not wholly why—I have-had so many 
of those little “radium locaters” 
placed at strategic points about the 
house. They are very useful, of 
course, in saving me the trouble of 
hunting for a wall switch or pull 
chain in the dark. But they have 
saved many other things much more 
important than troub‘e. 

When I was first asked to tell just 
how these little “lights that shone 





t 
It goes withuut saying, of course, that your 
luminous locaters are useful only when you 
know they are there and what they are there 





By VALESKA MARQUARD 


in the dark” helped us about the 
house, I thought of something that 
happened one evening last summer. 
I was on the porch with one or two 
friends, and I called to Jack to bring 
me a china plate that I had painted 
when I was a girl—it was on the 
Dutch shelf in the dining room. Jack 
went, and the next thing we heard 
was a crash. 

Of course, my treasured plate was 
broken—with crestfallen Jack ex- 
plaining that he had just been feel- 
ing along the shelf in the dark until 
he should come to the plate, but that 
he had “struck it too soon” and it 
toppled over. It had been “too much 


for. A temperamental guest, unwarned, is 
apt to have hysterics if she wakes to see 
half a dozen eyes staring at her with hair- 


trouble to find the pull chain,” in the 
dark, and anyway he thought he 
could find the plate as quickly as he 
could find the light! 

When you think of it, how many 
other of these daily minor tragedies 
occur because we needlessly work in 
the dark—because it is “too much 
trouble to find the light!” We stub 
our toes, dent the furniture, ruin a 
gown, or drop a Paisley shawl on the 
fly paper. But we always cry ‘that 
we did not see the post, we did not 
see the chair end. And sometimes 
we pause, poised on one foot and 
nursing the other, to deliver a fire- 
cracker-y monologue on the careless- 


raising serenity. But, when you know them 
and look for them—why, they’re as friendly 
as traffic signals on an inky night 
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Bric-a-brac 
feeling 
chain of the table lamp; 
lost in pawing the air for the chain of the 
overhead light; wall paper soiled in fumb- 


flower 
the 


and 
around in 


vases 
dark 


broken in 
for the pull 
time and temper 


ling for the wall switch; gowns torn and 





anatomy bruised on corners of tables and 
chairs—these are some of the minor an- 
noyances of the night that radium locaters 
can free us from. Every home has a score 
of uses for them—do your customers know 
about them? ) 





ness of some people who never put 
chairs back where they belong. We 
never even know the real reason our- 
selves—that it was “too much trouble 
to find the light.” 

You come home from the opera 
and are quite sure you can get up- 
stairs without a light—but that’s 
how you ruined your gown, catching 
a filmy end on the arm of a chair, and 
put a new dent in your silver slippers 
when you reached the foot of the 
stairs. You hurry into a neighbor- 
ing room for a book or the scissors, 
and grope around for them in the 
dark, and trip over chairs, and swear 
softly (if you’re a man, of course). 
You raid the icebox or buffet for 
pudding or cold meat leftovers, and 
feeling about in the dark get your 
fingers gummed with apple sauce and 
butter before uncovering the desired 
dishes. 

You fall down the cellar steps, for- 
vetting the box of soap the boy had 
placed there—and all because you 
thought you could find the honey 


jars without a -ight. You carry a 
tray of crackers and chocolate up- 
stairs, and come to grief over a rug 
in the dark hall. You rush up to 
yeur room on a hurry call for your 
hat and coat, and collide with your 
wife’s favorite Chinese ceramic—it 
has been moved to a new position, 
confound it!—all because it would 
take as much time to grope for the 
light switch as to grope for your 
hat and coat. 


When You Want a Light 
You Want It Quick! 


You see, it simmers down to this: 
most of the time, when you want a 
light, you “want it quick.” You 
don’t want to stand pawing the air 
until your little finger by chance 
touches the switch or the pul’-chain 
of the overhead light. It’s ruinous 
to one’s dignity, to say the least— 
although one of my acquaintances 
has it down to such a science now 
that, after opening the door, he hangs 
on to the door knob and swings 





around with both arms full length 
and with his free hand raised at just 
the precise angle to strike the pull 
chain! But we are not all mathe- 
matically inclined. And even with 
the wall switch there is frequent de- 
lay in finding the button, to say noth- 
ing of the telltale marks left on the 
wall around the switch by grimy, 
sticky and groping fingers. 

After all, life is made up of little 
things. And some of the annoying 
ones which I have described here, 
may be taken out by other little 
things—like the radium _locaters. 
Used on all the pull chains for ceil- 
ing lights and table lamps in the 
house, and on all push buttons, they 
make it easy to find these light 
switches in the dark, without grop- 
ing, without delays, without minor 
accidents. 


Another Step Toward Complete 
Electrical Satisfaction 

Radium locaters aren’t going to 
revolutionize the use of electricity in 
the house; their advent isn’t going to 
mean a boom in housewiring. But 
they make just one more step toward 
the compete satisfaction of the 
householder with electric light. When 
you wire your house, your joy at 
final riddance of the match is out of 
all proportion to the importance of 
that trifling implement of vexation. 
Just so with radium locaters. They 
make light easy to be had. 

And now, here is something else 
we learned about luminous locaters, 











And while we're on the subject, don't for- 
get that luminous house numbers, and lum- 


inous indicators for keyhole, door knob 
and bell are. conveniences many of your 
customers will appreciate knowing about. 
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which I think may be of equal im- 
portance to electrical dealers. You 
can’t use these little balls and but- 
tons on your electric fixtures very 
long, without discovering their use- 
fulness in sundry other unsuspected 
ways. For radium locaters are made 
in various forms, you know—some 
like a push button, to be fastened 
like a thumb tack; some with adhe- 
sive surface, to be “pasted” where 
wanted; some are just balls which 
may be hung or attached with a bit 
of string or wire or a rubber band. 


From Slippers to Rag Dolls 


So, when you want your bedroom 
slippers at night, instead of reach- 
ing over and waving your hand wildly 
back and forth under the bed, or 
finally crawling on all fours to find 
them, until your feet are so cold you 
don’t really need them—you’ll have 
two luminous buttons on the slip- 
pers, showing their whereabouts in 
a jiffy. Probably you’ve cracked 
your head, too, against an open door 
in the dark; you’ll be spared that 
experience, by the thumb tack lo- 
cater, which can be attached to the 
door at the height of the eyes. The 
top and bottom steps of a stairway 
can similarly be made safe, as well 
as the unexpected steps which many 
old-fashioned homes have between 
two rooms. 

A friendly locater, attached to a 
particularly vindictive bed post, 
rocker leg, chair or footstool, will 
render it forever harmless in the 
dark, and save your anatomy many 
a bruise. If there is a medicine you 
must take at night, or if you are 
given to midnight thirsts, a lumin- 
ous spot on the bedside table or 
bureau will guide your hand to the 
medicine bottle or water jar. And 
in the medicine cabinet the bottle to 
be used every night can be similarly 
identified. Even baby’s teddy bear 
or rag doll must be found in a hurry, 
some nights, before its lord and mas- 
ter will consent to sleep, and radium 
eyes will stop the uproar sooner than 
anything else. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that your luminous locaters are use- 
ful only when you know they are 
there and what they are there for. 
A temperamental guest, unwarned, is 
apt to be thrown into hysterics if 
she wakes in the middle of the night 
and sees half a dozen eyes staring 
with hair-raising serenity at her. 
But, when you know them and look 
for them—why, they’re as friendly 
as traffic signals on a cloudy night. 





A Series of Newspaper Ads 
That Stimulated 
Housewiring 




















When youwire for electricity 


remember the impor- 
tance of light in the 
clothes closets. Provide 
outlets and automatic 
switches to turn it on 
and off when.the doors 
are opened and closed. 
Telephone our Sales Department, Stuyvesant 4980, 


or consult your local Electrical Contractor for de- 
tailed suggestions and estimates of cost. — 





Che United Electric 
ight -”2 Power Co. 
1 3° East 15th St., New York. 


89th Street & Broadway 146th Street & Broadway 



































Housewiring business can and must be 
stimulated, and one way to do it is illus- 
trated in the newspaper advertisement 
shown above. This ad is one of a series 
of twenty-five recently run in New York 
newspapers. Each of the twenty-five ads 
was similarly headed, “When you wire for 
electricity,” and each was concentrated on 
a single idea—now a suggestion to wire 
the dining table, now a word on the con- 
venience of control swiches, and so on. Not 
only did the campaign stimulate housewir- 
ing business, but it also emphasized the 
adequate outlet thought, and showed 
specific needs for sockets, fixtures, appli- 
ances, ete. As a follow-up copies of some 
of the ads were mailed to individual house- 
wiring prospects, bringing many inquiries 
and ‘proving a big stimulus to the house- 
wiring business. 





“1 Will’’—The Creed of a 
Successful Electrical 
Goods Dealer 


BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


I will make my window displays 
attractive, timely and interesting and 
I will vary them frequently because 
I realize that window displays adver- 
tise my goods to folks very effectively 
at the point where the goods are on 
sale and are, therefore, just about 
as profitable and inexpensive adver- 
tising as I can possibly engage in. 

I will sell customers the. sort of 
goods they want to buy because in 
this way I will make friends of them 
and | will also recommend new things 


that I know are good because in this 
way I will increase my business. 

I will keep my salesroom neat and 
pleasing because T realize that people 
prefer trading in attractive places 
to doirg business in poorly-lighted 
and confused looking salesrooms. 

I will make my newspaper adver- 
tising as snappy, interesting and 
attractive as possible because I 
realize that there is so much adver- 
tising of the ordinary kind that it 
takes a different slant from the usual 
in newspaper publicity to make 
people sit up and take notice. 


—And Watch My Accounts! 


I will watch my charge accounts 
carefully, send bills regularly and 
make a real effort to collect overdue 
accounts because I realize that the. 
loss on one unpaid account eats up 
the profits on a good many cash sales. 

I will read my trade paper care- 
fully and note the various points it 
emphasizes because I realize that it 
is published for the purpose of help- 
ing me make more money out of my 
business and that from it I can 
secure many valuable ideas and plans. 

I will take my proper place in civic 
and commercial affairs because by 
so doing I will enhance my prestige 
in the community and because I 
realize that the greater my prestige 
is the more business I will do. 

I will see to it that my employees 
extend to customers a _ constant 
courtesy and service because I realize 
that courtesy and service are two of 
the most important factors in build- 
ing up and keeping a good trade. 





Wireless «“Bugs” Co-operate 
With New York Police 


A stolen five-ton automobile truck 
was recovered in New York the other 
day through a _ wireless message 
which amateurs got by listening in. 
It was stolen from Brooklyn and the 
alarm was sent out by wireless from 
the New York Police Department. 
Two boys in Union Hill, N. J., took 
down the message and turned it over 
to the local police. As a result the 
car was found in a West Hoboken 
garage and restored to its owner. 

New York Headquarters sends out 
alarms for stolen automobiles at 7:30 
and 11:30 o’clock every evening— 
the hours at which amateurs are 
most likely to be listening. Hundreds 
of radio stations get the messages, 
and effective co-operation with local 
police is springing up in the East. , 
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An “Electrical Wedding Anniversary Year” 
—Why Not? 


PEAKING of weddings—and 

who isn’t, with the month of 

June and bridal roses upon us— 
did anyone ever hear of an “elec- 
trical wedding anniversary?” If 
not, why not? We hear of golden, 
silver, tin and paper wedding anni- 
versaries. Why not, then, an elec- 
trical wedding anniversary? 

Hastily, we rake up all known and 
unknown lore on the subject, and 
discover that fully fourteen years of 
the first seventy-five years of mar- 
riage have been provided for, in the 
way of gifts for the happy pair. The 
first year marks the paper anniver- 
sary, the second cotton, the third 
woolen, the fourth—aha, the space is 
blank! Without a doubt, the space 
had been purposely left for ‘“elec- 
trical.” And what could be more 
fitting than that the fourth anniver- 
sary be the electrical wedding anni- 
versary? By that time, the young 
housewife is just realizing that 
household cares and the care of small 
children form a combination that 
may prove too much for her, with- 
out help—the help of electrical labor- 
savers. So be it. Henceforth, let 
the fourth anniversary be electrical! 
—and the calendar read like this: 


.. 2 rere Paper 
Second Year..........-. Cotton 
SAUD MPBY 66 seccs anc Leather 
Fourth Year... . Electrical 
PATO WRATS 6.6 scans Wooden 
Seventh Year......... Woolen 
DOWUN NCAT. 6s dha scence Tin 
Twelfth Year. .Silk and Linen 
Fifteenth Year........ Crystal 
Twentieth Year......... China 
Twenty-fifth Year...... Silver 
Thirtieth Year... .s<«<s Pear! 
Fortieth Year........... Ruby 
Fiftieth Year..........Golden 


Seventy-fifth Year. ..Diamond 


After all, no legislative rulings 
sanction the anniversary calendar. 
Tradition alone gives it its stand- 
ing—and every tradition has to start 
somewhere. Why not start the elec- 
trical anniversary tradition now, if 
only by sending out small cards 
broadcast, containing the above an- 
niversary list—with the feurth year 
under-lined and red-lettered! 

But, to return to June and its im- 
portance in the electrical sales 
calendar of the year—the idea of 
making the electrical store the bridal 
gift shop of the town has already 
taken firm root. Dealers everywhere, 
last year, arranged campaigns espe- 
cially to see that every bride in town 


received at least one electrical gift. 
Electrical display windows blossomed 
out in bridal flowers and white ribbon, 
wedding bells and satin streamers, 


lator or the utility of the electric 
iron, as appropriate gifts. Many 
dealers carefully followed up news- 
paper announcements of engage- 
ments, weddings, and bridal showers, 
finding therein leads for the mailing 
of electrical gift suggestion cards. 

A‘together, the electrical gift shop 





The electrical wedding gift is becoming 
increasingly popular as electrical dealers 
themselves are learning to show its charm 
and appropriateness as a gift. Hundreds 
of dealers found the June bride a good 





saleswoman for them last year. And their 
own attractive window displays had much 
to do with it—like the one shown above, 
for instance, of the George Barrows Elec- 
tric Shop, at Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





tiny brides and bridegrooms—and 
all the electrical gift suggestions of 
the day. Newspaper ads suggested 
the charm of the sparkling perco- 





Wouldn’t 


you like to have a_ bridal 
gown like this in your June bride gift 
window? Well, you can, if you try. The 
Philadelphia Electric Company, in planning 
this window, had no difficulty in borrowing 
the gown from a local merchant, because 


idea made an auspicious start last 
year, and needs only as vigorous fol- 
lowing up this year for full realiza- 
tion of its benefits. 





full credit for the gown was given on the 
card in the window. No feminine passer- 
by could resist the impulse to stop and 
gloat over that gown—or could fail to note 
the tie in with the electrical wedding gift 
display. 
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Questionable Sewing Machine 
Sales Methods 


Very questionable is the success 
of a certain selling method used 
by a large sewing machine company. 
The dramatis personne include a 
repairman, a salesman and a number 
of electrically driven sewing ma- 
chines in an automobile. Then the 
procedure, as reported by one of the 
victims, has been as follows: 

The repairman rang the doorbell 
and asked the housewife whether she 
had a sewing machine that needed 
repairing. Upon receiving a favor- 
able reply, the man examined the 
machine and said it was an obsolete 
model for which no repair parts 
could be obtained. He suggested 
that the old machine be exchanged 
for a new electrically driven sewing 
machine and finally obtained permis- 
sion to introduce the salesman, who 
had been waiting outside at the 
automobile. The salesman brought 
in a new electric sewing machine 
and offered to allow $29 on the old 
machine. All that the housewife had 
to do in order to get the new ma- 
chine was to pay $10 cash with the 
order and there would be nothing 
further to pay until July 1. (This 
happened early in December.) Noth- 
ing was said about the price of the 
sewing machine nor the amount 
which had to be paid on July 1, but 
the housewife overlooked the omis- 
sions and signed the order. 

The housewife told her husband 
of the wonderful bargain she had 
obtained, but he was not satisfied 
because the contract was apparently 
a rental form and the salesman had 
simply written in on the back that 
$50 was due on July 1. Nothing 
was shown about the allowance on 
the old machine or the price of the 
new one. The husband went to the 
office of the company to get back his 
old machine, but was told that that 
was impossible because the old ma- 
chines were given to the salesman 
for commission and were disposed 
of by the salesman without delay. 
The best the company would do was 
to refund the $10 first payment if 
the new machine were returned. 
The only concession the company had 
to offer was 20 per cent off the 
unpaid $50 for an immediate cash 
settlement. This was accepted and 
after the husband found that the 
retail price of the new machine was 
$89 he was satisfied with his bargain 
of $50 and his old machine—but was 
it a credit to the dealer? 








Completely Equipped 


By Berton Braley 


Young Billy McGeehan loved Millicent Sheehan, 
A smart and an up-to-date girl; 

“Oh Milly,” said Billy, “You’re driving me silly, 
My head and my heart’s in a whirl, 

And they won’t be steadied until we are wedded; 
So, honey, please answer me ‘yes,’ 

For though I’m not wealthy I’m willing and healthy 
And I can support you, I guess!” 


“I’m not mercenary,” said Milly, “—not very, 
I don’t ask for riches or gold, 

But, oh, I am leary of housework, my dearie 
Which makes a girl dowdy and old; 

I love you a heap but I won’t dust and sweep 
Or wash till I’m dazed in the dome— 

To marry this frail you must make enough kale 
To have an Electrical Home. 


“A home in whose niches are outlets and switches 
To which you can hitch what you please— 

A washing machine or a vacuum cleaner, 
A lamp—or a fan for a breeze; 

Electrical heaters and omelette beaters 
Whose product is lighter than foam, 

I'll wed you with joy if you’ll give me, dear boy, 
A lovely Electrical Home!” 


Said Billy, “Great Scott but you know watt is watt 
And you shall have all that you ask, 

I’ll give you enough of electrical stuff 
To aid you at any old task; 

You'll never be tired, I’ll have the house wired 
From garret clear down to the loam; 

So marry me now and I’ll get you, I vow 
A cozy Electrical Home!” 


So Bill and his wife live an untroubled life 
With every convenience at hand, 

Electrical toasters and ranges and roasters 
Make housekeeping ‘perfectly grand’; 

They’re fitted indeed with whatever they need, 
Their comfort and health are sublime; 

Though I’m willing to bet Bill and Milly will get 
An electrical go-cart in time! 
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Electrical 
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believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 
Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves, 

Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid.for it. 


It is to the central station's interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


8. The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9 The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 

Work."’ using quality materials. ‘This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
be so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10. It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 

to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances. 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. ; 
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Civic Activities and Community 
Purchasing Power 


VERY civic activity which increases the purchasing 

power of a community and the surrounding terri- 
tory has its effect upon retail business. Civic improve- 
ments, industrial development, good roads activities, 
improvement of transportation facilities, co-operation 
with county farm bureaus, improvement of marketing 
facilities of farmers, all fall within this category. 

Such community development activities, of course, are 
very important from the larger viewpoint of retail trade 
extension. Just what it means to the retail business of 
a town to have clean and well-lighted streets, good 
schools, good water, attractive parks and playgrounds, 
ample facilities, busy factories, a prosperous farming 
country, etc., requires no argument. A bare listing of 
these various tangible and intangible items indicates 
their importance to one who has given any thought to 
the factors which bear upon successful merchandising 
in any community. 





Why They Build These 
High-Priced Homes 


HE HOMES that will be built in these next years 
will all be high priced homes. The house that used 
to cost five thousand will cost ten. The house that 
formerly would figure twelve will run to twenty-five. 
Yet there will be more houses built, in spite of all, than 
ever have been built so fast before, because we are a 
million short. The point is this—that the man who 
wants this business must be organized to sell to high 
priced homes. 
For the man who builds a twenty thousand dollar 


house is more particular than he who builds for ten. 
He spends more money. He takes it more seriously. 
He selects his equipment more carefully. His mind is 
more on quality than price. Anyone who sells to him 
must win his confidence and give a service that is no 
less accurate and thorough. How big the house is 
makes no difference. Building today costs twice as 
much and the owner will be shrewder in his buying. 

Now is the time to make ready for the building days 
that are ahead. The profits will be coming to the men 
who are prepared to wire and equip these high priced 
homes efficiently and economically by giving that kind 
of service that the times will need. 





Where the Physician Can Help the 
Electrical Dealer 


EEPING up with the times” is so much a charac- 

teristic of the medical profession in general, that 
neither we nor they ever take occasion to mention it. 
There’s hardly a physician, curiously enough, who owes 
his failure to neglect of all the means of keeping in 
touch with the various trends of his profession. They 
belong to societies and medical associations. They 
attend lectures. They regularly read their medical 
journals. And all as a matter of course, as a necessary 
part of their work. 

Then why not the electrical dealer? His business is 
just as linked up with trends: of thought and fashion, 
new discoveries, changes of method, as the physician’s 
profession. It is even more necessary for him to keep 
up with modern methods, for the public knows more 
about his business than about the physician’s, and hence 
has less respect for it. And yet how many dealers con- 
sider membership in societies, attendance at lectures and 
conventions, and subscriptions to electrical publications, 
as much an essential part of their work as poring over 
accounts, planning campaigns, or actually selling goods? 





Two Sides to Selling Farmers 


OMETHING under two per cent of all the men who 

left the army when the war was over went to the 
farm. It should have been no less than fifty per cent, 
for that is roughly the proportion of our agricultural 
population. What does.it mean? What should be done? 
The answer we all know. Farm life has simply got 
to be made more attractive and more satisfying to 
young men and women if our food production is to be 
brought up to normal and the cost of living lowered in 
a natural way. 

And who is going to do this thing? Who can make 
living on the farm more popular? Surely the men of 
the electrical industry can do a lot. . Electric power 
and light banish the worst drudgery of farming for 
both men and women. Electric driven pumps, saws, 
and fodder cutters in the barns, and in the houses 
electric churns, cream separators, clothes washers, 
ironers, sweepers, fans, and all the rest save time, save 
labor, save expense and bring a gift of comfort, rest 
and recreation that makes all the difference between 
happiness and discontent to farm households. 

The situation offers more than just a market for 
electrical dealers. It points an obligation in addition 


to an opportunity. Helping the farmer will help each 
one of us. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Business Is Here for Those 
Who Fight for It 


To the Editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING: 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING will do a 
lot of good if it impresses upon every- 
body in the electrical business the fact 
that hard work will bring business even 
in a “business depression.” 

We find it twice as hard to sell a 
dollar’s worth of goods now as com- 
pared with a year ago, but as long as 
the dollar is there to be collared we 
intend to go after it. The day of 
“order taking” is over, but the day of 
intelligent “selling” is at hand. The 
order takers will fall by the roadside, 
but we believe those businesses will con- 
tinue to prosper which have real foun- 
dations built upon service. We hope to 
be among the latter. 

To be brief, our opinion is that busi- 
ness is here for those who fight for it. 

S. P. COLLINs. 
The Collins Electric Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





A Jobber on Broken-Package 
Discounts 


To the Editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING: 


The writer has read the letter from 
J. A. Ingman of Griffin, Pa., printed on 
page 205 of the April issue in regard 
to the discounts charged by the jobber 
in small quantities. As a jobber, I 
wish to agree thoroughly with Mr. In- 
gam’s point of view. The trade resales 
on schedule material as they have been 
made up are outrageous, and certainly 
do the smaller contractor, who is the 
man we want to help, a great injustice. 
This arrangement does not encourage 
a localized jobbing business which is 
the most economical method of distri- 
bution, for we all know that it wili be 
a good thing when we get all of the 
dealers in the habit of drawing on their 
nearest jobber for their supplies of elec- 
trical appliances. 

The present schedule of discounts 
encourages contractors and dealers to 
stock up heavier than their resources 
will permit, for “a package of this and 
a package of that’ soon has all of their 
money tied up. I fully realize that the 
margin allowed the jobber on standard 
packages is not enough and unless he 


makes up on the smaller quantities he — 


cannot exist on the profit allowed him. 
Would it not be better to raise the price 
on standard packages slightly and put 
the smaller quantities down? 
Personally, I will welcome the day 
when we have only two prices, a “less- 
than-standard-package” price which 
should be about 10 per cent higher than 
the full standard-package price. The 
standard package quantities should be 
reduced and not increased as most of 
the manufacturers have done already. 
I would like very much to see this 
question discussed and get the view of 


every contractor and every jobber who 
feels disposed to express his opinion. 
W. W. GAMBILL, 
Sales Manager 
Braid Electric Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Are We Still Living—and Sell- 
ing—in the Easy Past? 
To the Editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING: 

While investigating business condi- 
tions during a recent trip through a 
number of large cities I was shocked by 
the lack of creative work being done by 
manufacturers’ representatives. 

The principal trouble seems to be that 
they are overlooking the introductory 
and creative work which should be their 
special aim. They are living in the 
past, lulled by the ease with which the 
enormous rush of business came _ to 
them during the war period without 
requiring effort. 

They have therefore been devoting 
most of their time calling on jobbers, 
rather than creating business by calling 


on architects, engineers, contractors, 
dealers, and industrials. 
There are, of course, exceptions. 


Several of the manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives whom I know are doing excep- 


tionally good work along the right lines, 
and they are reaping the benefit in the 
shape of highly increased business. 

In general, however, times have 
changed and the remedy is clear. Sales- 
men should get out of the war period 
rut and not sleep on the job while the 
other fellow gets the business. Get out 
in the right field and fight. What’s 
worth having is worth fighting for. 

M. A. OBERLANDER. 


Western Electric Company, 
New York City. 





The Pioneer Electric Company of 
Richmond, Cal., whose business has 
heretofore been conducted by Charles 
S. Renwick as an individual, has been 
succeeded by the Pioneer Electric Com- 
pany, a corporation, at the same 
address, 318 Macdonald Avenue, Rich- 
mond, which will continue the business 
w:th Charles S. Renwick and James R. 
Cravath as officers. “This does not 
mean,” explains an announcement, “that 
‘Renwick is selling out’ as has been 
rumored, but rather tiat ‘Cravath is 
buying in.’” Mr. Cravath, president of 
the new company, recently moved to 
Richmond from Chicago where he has 
been a consulting electrical and illum- 
inating engineer of national reputation, 
as well as the business executive of 
various electrical enterprises. The com- 
pany will therefore be able to offer its 
customers a high grade of engineering 
services, along with its constructing 
and merchandising organization. 





Side Lines Help Bring in New Customers 











One of the busiest electrical stores in west- 
ern Canada is that of Budden, Beard & 
Company, Calgary, Alta., started away 
back in 1912 by two young hustlers, “Guy” 
Budden and “Ed” Beard. To many things 
do they attribute their success—consistent 
advertising, a spick-and-span store, consid- 
eration of customers, conspicuous display of 
price cards, and, last but not least, the 
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carrying of several attractive side lines. 
The photograph shows some of these side 
lines, but altogether the firm has carried 
cut glass. silverware, cutlery, shaving sup- 
plies, toilet and manicure sets and pyrex 
ware. Side lines like these, the partners 
believe, being in constant demand, draw 
many new customers into the store who 
soon become permanent patrons. 
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On Selling Through a Plate 
Glass Window, and Seeing 
One’s Self from the 
Other Side 


Selling by pantomime through a 
plate glass window is what the art 
of window demonstrating really 
amounts to. And because the window 
demonstrator—usually a woman—is 
selling to persons who neither hear 
nor touch what she is selling, the 
successful window demonstrator can 
get her message across only through 
her actions, and must be something 
of a pantomimist. Window demon- 
strating is one of the best sales get- 
ters for the dealer—it reaches people 
in groups and to a certain degree has 
the advantage of mass psychology— 
but many a crackerjack saleswoman 
has experienced stage fright in a 
window, or else has completely failed 
to get her message over the footlights 
—or, more literally, “through the 
glass.” 

The window demonstrations of a 
certain New York store which makes 
a feature of them are perhaps as 
nearly perfect as any. The girls are 
intelligent and_ specially trained 
for the work. Their sewing, wash- 
ing and ironing demonstrations are 
conducted in the window as quietly 
and unconcernedly as in their own 
homes. The secret of their success 
in attracting groups in front of the 
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window is that they are always doing 
something. If the on-lookers thin 
out and disappear, the demonstrator 
does not stop and wait for someone 
else to appear, but busies herself 
with “hanging” the clothes or some 
other little task. The very fact of 
activity in the window invariably 
draws more curious on-lookers. 

“T really think,” one woman win- 
dow demonstrator has said, “if some 
of us could get out and watch our- 
selves from the other side of the 
window, we would see a good many 
things we don’t see now. Those out- 
side, for instance, are often as inter- 
ested in the demonstrator as in what 
she is demonstrating. This shouldn’t 
be, if she is really absorbed in her 
work and giving an interesting dem- 
onstration. The object of her dem- 
onstration is to show how the thing 
works, and she should keep this 
always in mind, taking care that the 
on-lookers have a good view of every- 
thing that she does. Every step not 
self-evident should be explained by 
printed cards, which she should give 
them plenty of time to read. 

“Of course, the demonstrator’s 
manner and even her dress have a lot 
to do with the success of her demon- 
strating. No on-lookers are going to 
remain interested in the appliance 
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she is demonstrating, if she is evi- 
dently not interested herself. And 
they are keen—oh, so keen—to spot 
any absurdity in one’s ‘kitchen cos- 
tume,’ from high-heeled satin slip- 
pers to a frilly, lacy blouse—and out- 
spoken in their disapproval. 

“A wrist watch that I wear, for 
instance, while making a washing 
machine demonstration, always draws 
comments—but I wear this with a 
purpose, for before the demonstra- 
tion is over I have made the point 
that with an electric washer one can 
do an entire washing without remov- 
ing one’s wrist watch.” 





Don’t Provide “ Free Meals” 
at Every Range Demon- 
stration 


When Mrs. Ada B. Vail, in charge 
of the electric kitchen in John Wana- 
maker’s department store, New York 
City, conducts a demonstration of 
the electric range there are two 
things she remembers: One is, that 
about one out of three of the women 
present are usually there for a “bite 
to eat,” if there’s any to be had, 
and second, that the other two-thirds 
are really interested in electric 
cookery and want to know more 
about it. 

Mrs. Vail’s method of handling the 
“free lunch crowd” is simply by re- 
fraining from passing around sam- 











Outside the plate glass window, and in— 
two views of a window demonstration in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., that give point to the 
saleswoman’s remark: “If some of us could 


get out and watch ourselves from the other 
side of the window, we would see a good 
many things we don’t see now.” Judging 
from the interested groups at this smiling 





demon. tracors window she is of the same 
opinion, and hs learned that the secret of 
window demonstration success is “get the 
onlooker’s point of view ” 
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ples of vegetables, meat, cake or any- 
thing else she has cooked during 
the demonstration. She holds the 
open cooking vessels so that every 
one can take a “peep” at the cooked 
food, and then, at the end of the 
demonstration, she passes around 
little cubes of cake—just enough 
to give the longed-for “taste.” _ 

Another thing Mrs. Vail does, 
when possible, is to pass around rec- 
ipes of what has been cooked. The 
women, she believes, try out these 
recipes on their gas ranges, to see if 
they can get equally good results. 

In her demonstration talks Mrs. 
Vail herself emphasizes the fact that 
she is cooking, not by electricity, 
but by “electric heat.” She im- 
presses her hearers with the fact 
that a five-pound piece of meat 
cooked by gas will weigh nearly a 
pound less when finished, but will 
lose only four ounces when cooked 
by electricity. 





Use Burned-Out Lamps for 
Goldfish Bowls 


By W. WARDELL 
Wardell Light & Fixture Company, 


Detroit, Mich. 

What to do with our burned-out 
750 and 1000 watt lamps was always 
a problem with us, until we hit upon 
the idea of converting them into 
goldfish bowls and using them as an 
added attraction in our lamp window 
displays. 

We burn a hole in the bulb, near 
the tip, with a gas torch, fill it with 














water, and slide a couple of goldfish 
in. We have it screwed in a mogul 
socket with canopy, with the hole 
in the bulb turned toward the back 
of the display. The water is changed 
on alternate days and the fish fed 
twice a week. The fish seem to enjoy 
it—and passers-by, too! 


How a California Store Fea- 
tured Electric Specialties 


Down in San Diego, Cal., the 
enterprising firm of Alfred Stahel 
& Sons recently pushed their new 
electric line in a manner that soon 
had the entire city talking about it. 
They used their window and the 





ing menus, coupling the two by sug- 
gesting how much easier it was to 
prepare a meal with electric ap- 
pliances. Their advertisements re- 
ceived wide publicity, since they 
were eagerly scanned by all com- 
petitors and their friends to see if 
their own particular menu had been 
ceublished, while the manner in which 
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The inviting manner in which the Stahel 
Company fitted up its electrical depart- 
ment likewise had much to do with sales. 
One side of the store was fitted out as a 
breakfast room, with rag rugs, curtains of 
scrim, and furniture of gray enamel touched 
with green and gold. Here were shown all 


the electric household conveniences from a 
fan to a vacuum cleaner, and a chafing 
dish to a percolator. Shown thus in their 
natural environment, each feminine visitor 
was able to visualize—with very satisfac- 
tory results to the firm—just how they 
would look in her own apartment. 





columns of the press simultaneously, 
featuring one electric device at a 
time. They appealed at once to the 
housewife, old and young, by offering 
a prize for the best luncheon for 
five people at a cost not to exceed 
$1.50, and the best dinner at a cost 
not to exceed 50 cents a head. They 
headed their first advertisement with 
the cut of an electric chafing dish. 
t read: 


HERE Is A HANDSOME ELECTRIC COPPER 
CHAFING DISH 


It is yours for the best luncheon menu 
not to exceed $1.50, and the best dinner 
menu at a cost not to exceed $2.50 for 
the same number. This chafing dish is 
valued at $25 and is handsome enough 
to adorn the most pretentious home. 

See it on display in our window 
ALFRED STAHEL & SONS 

Send menus to us at Sixth and C 
Streets, addressed to Menu Editor. 
Contest closes at midnight, Oct. 15. 
Award will be made for the most orig- 
inal and well-balanced menu. Compet- 
ing menus will be published each week 
in our regular ads. A jury of domestic 
science specialists will make the award. 

Each week they advertised a dif- 
ferent electric appliance—a perco- 
lator, toaster, chafing dish—and 


along side of it one of the compet- 


they were linked with electric cook- 
ing utensils brought these goods to 
the attention of scores of those who 
never before had given much thought 
to the practical efficiency of these 
goods. 


A New Use for Cleaners— 
Dusting Window Screens 


New uses for electric cleaners are 
constantly being discovered by the 
housewife who uses them, and it is 
the saleswoman’s job to pass on these 
ideas to other customers. Here is 
one, told by a Newark housewife as 
a means of eliminating one of the 
bugbears of spring cleaning. 

She had been in the habit of 
having her window screens brought 
down from the attic each spring and 
cleaned by a man who just pounded 
the dirt out of them. 

This spring, however, it occurred 
to her to have the screens brought 
down, placed directly in the windows 
and the suction attachment applied to 
the wire. All dirt was drawn out 
easily and qnickly, no damage done 
to the screens and the expense of an 
extra helper saved. 
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Eliminating the Seasonable 
Character of the Con- 
tractor’s Business 


“The most profitable portion of 
the electrical contractor’s business 
is seasonable,” was a point made by 
Fred Adam of St. Louis before the 
St. Louis Board of Electrical Trade. 


“The contractor is frantically busy” 


during certain months and franti- 
cally idle during others. Much of 
his gray hair is the result of the 
worry occasioned by the necessity of 
holding together his organization 
over dull periods without the loss of 
the profit earned during his busy 
period. His business is not stable in 
the sense that he enjoys a fixed and 
certain volume of business througb- 
out the year. In consequence the 
earnings from his business are, to 
say the least, uncertain. 

“If the contractor would only 
realize it, electrical merchandising 
offers a solution of all his difficul- 
ties,” declared Mr. Adam, “because, 
properly organized and functioning, 
this would supply profitable work 
for his organization throughout the 
dull seasons which now confront him 
each year. Special selling campaigns 
conducted by his merchandising 
forces during the dull season in his 
contracting business will provide 
plenty of work in the way of ex- 
tensions to wiring installations, new 
outlets and switches, additional ca- 
pacity to customers’ wiring, in re- 
pair work, etc.—ample to keep his 
contracting organization busy. It is 
an interesting fact that the regular 
line of wiring business is always 
considerably improved by reason of 
the merchandising business. 


Merchandising Must Be Made a 
Part of the Business 


“Don’t assume now that I am ad- 
vising the contractor to enter the 
merchandising field for the sole pur- 
pose of stabilizing the contracting 
business,” continued the _ speaker. 
“Not at all. You will make the mis- 
take many so-called contractor deal- 
ers have made and come to grief; 
namely, of considering your mer- 
chandising business simply as a 
source of auxiliary profit. The mer- 
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chandising business must be made 
an actual part of the business and 
given as much—and at the start, in 
fact, more—thought and time as the 
contracting business. _ Otherwise it 


_is not wise to go into it. «-<* - 


“Bear in mind, gentlemen, that I 
resort frequently to the use of the 
word merchandising. I want to 
make it clear to you that mer- 
chandising means either success or 
failure in this field. Now merchan- 
dising is as old as the world itself. 
The. underlying laws and principles 
which govern the business of sup- 
plying the needs of men and women 
are very old, very fixed and very 
firm. Methods of display, selling, 
etc., are in a_ state of constant 
evolution, but the underlying laws 
which govern the business of the 
successful electrical merchant are no 
different than those which govern 
the successful merchant in any other 
field. 


The Three C’s of Successful 
Merchandising 


“Character, capital and capacity 
are the requirements of the success- 
ful electrical manufacturer. 

“The character of a merchant is 
reflected throughout his organiza- 
tion, in the goods he sells and the 
service he renders his trade. A busi- 
ness devoted to rendering sterling 
service and governed in its dealings 
with its trade by high motives of 
honesty and integrity comes to be 
respected and widely patronized by 
the public. 

“Capital is, of course, of very 
vital importance, and the earnings of 
your business in electrical merchan- 
dising will follow in direct ratio 
to the capital you have invested. 
Inadequate capital has been the di- 
rect cause of the majority of failures 
in business. A given volume of busi- 
ness requires a given amount of 
capital. I should advise those of you 
who are planning to enter this field 
to regard these three C’s as the 
cardinal points of successful mer- 
chandising.” 





Preparing a Wireway from 
A Side Outlet to a Floor 
Outlet in a Brick Wall 


By R. G. Goop 


A satisfactory method that can be 
used in bringing a pair of wires 
from a floor pocket to an outlet for 
a bracket in a brick wall is illus- 
trated in the sketch, where A is 
the side-outlet location and B is the 
floor pocket. 

This method can be applied in 
wiring finished buildings. 

It is necessary to cut a channel in 
the brickwork, which can _ be 
plastered up after the conduit is in 
position. Working from the floor 
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Working from the floor pocket the cavity 
C is cut in the brick wall. Then the hole 
DE is drilled with a brick drill. From the 
upper end of this hole a groove to the out- 
let location is channeled in the brickwork. 





pocket, B, the cavity C in the brick 
wall is cut by the wireman. Then 
the hole DE is drilled with a brick 
drill. It is not necessary to remove 
the base board. From the upper end 
of this drilled hole, a groove to the 
outlet location is channeled out in 
the brickwork. Flexible conduit 
should be used in the brick and an 
iron cutlet box at the outlet. The 
lower end of the flexible conduit 
should be carried to an accessible 
outlet box. The outlet box at A can 
be held in its cavity with an expan- 
sion anchor or by a wood-screw turn- 
ing into a wooden plug. 
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Are You Consistently “Spread- 
ing Your Message”?—-a 
Contractor’s Personal 
“House Organ” 


Perhaps a couple of years ago, 
William J. Shore, electrical con- 
tractor, New York City, after a self- 
inflicted diagnosis of his one-man- 
pewer business, found that 33 per 
cent of his time was devoted to sell- 
ing—the other two-thirds to super- 
intending and executive duties. That 
38 per cent made Mr. Shore think— 
for, as he says, “the more time de- 
voted to actual selling, the more we 
may count upon increased orders.” 
Well, he finally came to the con- 
clusion that the only way to make 
himself more efficient as a salesman 
without giving more time to it, was 
to make his time do double duty. 
But how to do that? Advertise, of 
course, was the answer, but before 
Mr. Shore could spread out his ap- 
propriation to get into the news- 
papers, he says, he hit upon another 


idea—and this, in brief, is the story 
of Cut-Outs. 

Cut-Outs is Mr. Shore’s unique 
little “house organ,” issued by and 
for Mr. Shore, and it goes out 
monthly to Mr. Shore’s customers 
and prospective customers. It com- 
bines some of the features of letters, 
newspaper ads, and direct-by-mail 
circulars—besides having a few fea- 
tures all its own. Its title was 
selected because it was short, snappy, 
and relevant (much of the material 
being pertinent clippings of the day, 
bits of wisdom and philisophy, etc.). 
Cut-Outs has only four blotter-size 
pages. The typography is varied, 
and in red and black ink. And its 
purpose—well, said Mr. Shore, in 
making his bow in Vol. 1, No. 1, “its 
purpose is plain: Cut-Outs is in- 
tended to tell you about me; sec- 
ondly, to tell you again about me, 
and thirdly, to keep on telling you 
about me, the things I do—and 
what I can do for you. There you 
have it.” 

Mr. Shore specializes in the sup- 


ply and installation of electrical 
equipment for light, heat and power 
in industrial plants. In producing 
Cut-Outs, he says, he takes into 
careful consideration the average 
owner of a manufacturing plant, 
what he makes, and how and where 
he sells it. “He (the manufacturer) 
puts in a motor installation only 
once in a customer’s lifetime, as a 
rule. It is a vital element in the 
production of goods. It must func- 
tion properly and continuously. And 
it is more a question of the ability 
of the contractor to serve him prop- 
erly than getting the work at a low 
price. All these things, and more, 
gcvern my advertising in Cut-Outs. 

“As to the costs, the whole thing, 
each month, covering all preparation, 
printing and postage, amounts to 
somewhat less than $100. I pay a 
lump sum for printing and engrav- 
ing, another lump sum for mailing 
and all handling, such as addressing, 
inserting, and stamping. I stamp 
each envelope because my list is 
small, and a postal number lessens 





Associated Electrical Contractors of New York City Discuss Better Industrial Lighting 








Here is the gathering that faced A. S. 
Turner of the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company when he ad- 
dressed 140 of the Associated Electrical 
Contractors of New York City, their sales- 
men, superintendents, foremen and the men 
who represent them on the job, on. the 
topic of “Better Industrial Lighting.’’ The 
demonstration was given at the auditorium 
of the New York Edison Company, where a 





permanent industrial-lighting exhibit has 
been installed for demonstration to the men 
of the industry, their customers and those 
of the lighting company. Mr. Turner 
brought out the results of tests made under 
actual shop conditions where the existing 
illumination intensity had been raised, in- 
creasing the quantity and quality of the 
product, as compared before and after. 
The results showed an increase in produc- 








tion in some cases of 30 per cent as com- 
pared with an increased lighting cost of 
2 to 5 per cent of the payroll. By means 
of charts and exhibits, the lecturer also 
showed the effect of increased illumination 
upon speed of vision, the harmful effect of 
glare, the necessity of soft shadows in 
order to procure a correct impression and 
the results obtained by use of the new 
R-L-M reflectors and bowl-enameled lamps. 
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the individuality of the message. I 
send Cut-Outs not only to customers 
and all good prospects, but to those 
of the electrical trade who are inter- 
ested, to power salesmen, supply 
salesmen and executives. 

“How do I pay for Cut-Outs? I 
set aside a percentage of my gross 
annual sales. I expect to increase 
this advertising expenditure as rap- 
idly as possible. At present, my 
advertising appropriation for Cut- 
Outs and other publicity is well 
under 5 per cent of my gross busi- 
ness. 

“The result? Well, the first issue 
netted me a telephone order for the 
complete installation of a telephone 
system in an apartment hotel, a job 
running in the neighborhood of 
$1,000. I also got about a million 
dollars worth of comment from 
friends, enemies and in-betweens— 
all, I think, good propaganda, and 
all of which I expect to capitalize in 
one way or another.” 

Mr. Shore is frank in acknowledg- 
ing his indebtedness for the success 
of Cut-Outs to the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, whose represen- 


tatives worked with him from the 
beginning on the project, planning, 
suggesting, and perfecting ways and 
means, from the typographical char- 
acter and make-up of the pamphlet 
to the size and scope of the mailing 
list. Even the cuts which he uses, 
says Mr. Shore, are supplied by the 
Society without charge. 





Method of Supporting Plaster 
Canopies to Ceilings 


in Old Buildings 
By L. O. DAVIDSON 


When wiring old buildings, diffi- 
culty is sometimes encountered owing 
to the tendency of the plaster canopy 
or ornament to fall away from the 
ceiling when the plaster is cut from 
around the gas pipe to provide for 
the insertion of an outlet box. Ifa 
few wood screws are turned through 
the ornament from the under side, 
as shown at A, B, C, and D and into 
the lath, these will hold the orna- 
ment. Prior to their insertion, a 
small hole for each screw should be 


drilled with a twist drill, through 
the plaster. Then, the hole should 
be reamed out, with a screwdriver, 
for a depth of 4 in. or so in order 
that the screw head may be counter- 
sunk. After the completion of the 
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If a few wood screws are driven into the 
plaster ornament before cutting away the 
center the screws will hold the plaster to 
the laths and prevent it from dropping 
down. The holes in which the screw heads 
are countersunk can afterward be filled 
with plaster of paris. 





installation, the countersunk holes 
can be filled with plaster of paris, 
thereby concealing the screw heads. 





Permitted Types of Electric Wiring on Display in New York 





























All of the different types of electric wiring 
permitted by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters are on display at the National 
Electric Light Association headquarters, 
Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York City. The systems are 
arranged on eight pivoted panels on a dis- 
play frame which stands 7 ft. high and is 
4 ft. wide. Both sides of each panel are 
utilized. In some cases the panel acts as a 


wall showing on the front the switches and 
outlets, while the reverse shows the neces- 
sary wiring behind the wall. In other cases 
each panel side shows all of the details 
of a single type of wiring. 

Among the types of wiring shown are 
open wiring, wood molding, metal raceway, 
concealed knob and tube (open), con- 
cealed knob and tube (in loom), surface 
conduit, and concealed conduit. 


The board was prepared at the request of 
the wiring committee of the N. E. L. A. by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago. On a second board which is being 
prepared other wiring methods, such as 
those used in foreign countries and in ma- 
rine work, will be shown. This board will 
also be available for exhib‘ting new forms 
of wiring during their consideration by the 
industry. 
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And Now We Have Radio on 
A Merchandising and Pro- 
duction Basis at Last! 


Once there may have been some 
uncertainty as to the extent of the 
radio merchandising fie!d, but if so 
that uncertainty has been consigned 
to the limbo by the enthusiasm of the 
interested purchasers themselves— 
the radio amateurs and enthusiasts. 
There was no need of creating a 
demand here—radio is one of those 
merchandising fields created almost 
entirely by the demand of the public. 
Every community has its circle of 
radio enthusiasts, and their numbers 
are increasing by the hundred. Since 
the advent of radio telephony, even 
business and professional men are 
turning to it for interesting recre- 
ation. 

All that was needed, in fact, was 
the creation of a merchandising 
service, backed by production, com- 
mensurate with the existing demand. 
And so the electrical store, the log- 
ical center of radio interest in every 
community, has been acquiring its 
radio stock, fascinating to the casual 
visitor and a sure drawing card for 
the radic enthusiasts of the town. 
And now, too, the dealer finds his 
radio venture backed by production 
and manufacturers’ service created 
in turn by his own needs. 

During the last year, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company entered the radio field, and 
in two booklets recently issued on 
its new receiving apparatus it goes 
far toward placing radio on the mer- 
chandising and production basis 
toward which it has been tending. 

In the larger booklet, entitled 
“Radio Receiving Apparatus for 
Short Wave Telegraphy and Teleph- 
ony,” the company explains, in a 
preface: “That continuous wave 
transmission and reception will be 
used in the near future to the sub- 
stantial exclusion of the older spark 
or damped wave system, is fully ap- 
preciated, and therefore principal 
attention has been devoted to the 
acquisition of inventions relating to 
continuous wave systems. j 
In addition to the acquiring of in- 
ventions, exceptional facilities have 
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been provided for research, design, 
manufacture and sales distribution, 
including the services of engineers 
of international reputation and ex- 
perience.” The book gives a concise, 
readable explanation of short-wave, 
medium-wave and long-wave com- 
munication, and contains illustrated 
descriptions of the company’s receiv- 
ing apparatus for short-wave teleg- 
raphy and telephony. 

The other booklet, “Radio in a New 
Role,” is small enough to be slipped 
into envelopes by the dealer, for 





Sell Her Freedom from 
Broken Buttons! 





The Laun-Dry-Ette 
Way On Washday 


When you sell an electric clothes washer, 
do you sell a copper tub and a driving 
mechanism, or do you sell a_ story of 
laundering day free from petty discom- 
forts and vexations? Do you take pains to 
recite the details of this story, remember- 
ing that the housewife will inevitably feel 
them more keenly when she hears from 
someone else? A folder just issued for 
dealers by the Laundryette Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, stresses these points. 
It is called “The Laun-Dry-Ette Way on 
Washday,” and shows the housewife how, 
with the wringer-less washer, she need no 
longer even put her hands in the water, or 
have that dismal aftermath of sewing on 
broken buttons or straightening bent 
fasteners. 


Helps for the Dealer 





mailing, and is attractively colored 
and illustrated. A page each is de- 
voted to the short-wave regenerative 
tuner, the receiving set, regenerative 
receiver, two-stage detector-ampli- 
fier, crystal detector, telephone head 
sets, phonograph attachment, bat- 
teries and rectigon storage battery 
charger. Colored illustrations show 
radio services being brought from 
church to the invalid; daily crop re- 
ports to the farm; singer’s voice to 
a yacht at sea; sports reports to fans 
at home; and orchestra music to dis- 
tant dancers. 





A New “International” 
Monthly 


The Digest, the new monthly of 
the International General Electric 
Company, recently made its first ap- 
pearance both as the house organ 
of that company and as “a magazine 
of special interest to all who are 
active in electrical development 
throughout the world.” Besides its 
primary purpose of establishing con- 
tacts and stimulating interest in the 
organization in every part of the 
globe, The Digest will discuss the 
latest applications of electricity in 
the household and in industry and 
the economies it effects; announce 
electrical inventions and _ achieve- 
ments; and review electrical develop- 
ment in other countries. 





Good Light for the Workshop 
of the Home 


“The workshop of the home—the 
kitchen—is usually poorly lighted in 
spite of the fact that the mistress 
of the home spends more of her time 
in the kitchen than in any other 
room,” says a new folder, entitled 
“Baby Denzar for the Workshop of 
the Home,” which is now being 
distributed by the Beardslee Chan- 
delier Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago. 

“Every woman who has prepared 
a meal at the kitchen stove, or who 
washes dishes at the sink, knows the 
annoyance and handicap of standing 
in her own shadow, and she has been 
forced to do this because the aver- 
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age kitchen light is not only hung 
too low, but is insufficient in candle- 
power and does not furnish an evenly 
distributed light throughout the 
room.” 

The new “Baby Denzar,” the book- 
let goes on to say, has been developed 
especially to provide good sitchen 
light, as well as for use in other 
places requiring a single good light 
of not more than 100 watts. Such 
places are private game rooms, doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices, candy 
kitchens, hallways, and small bed- 
rooms. Each fixture is equipped 
with a 12-in. opal reflecting dome 
and a 6-in. “Denzar” bowl. 

Space is provided on the folders 
for dealers’ or jobbers’ imprints. 


A “Home Electric” Ad, Ready 


Made, for Your Newspapers 


At least one contractor-dealer has 
found inspiration for a clever news- 
paper ad in the sepia page “Fitting 
Up the Home Electric,” which ap- 
peared on the first page following 
the editorial section of the March 
issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING. This page, if you remember, 
showed an attractive home, the pic- 
ture being set in the center of a 
broad border grouping the electrical 
appliances used in each room. This 
contractor-dealer, the Commercial 
Electric Company of Duluth, utilized 
the same idea in a quarter-page ad- 
vertisement in a Duluth newspaper 
—substituting for the central pic- 
ture a photograph of an attractive 
Duluth home. 

The page is reproduced again in 
this month’s issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING following page 344. 





“No Romance in Washday? 


”’__New Movie Film Finds 


Plenty of It, From Eve’s Fig Leaves 
to the Electric Washer 





Washday may have its romantic side, but 
it’s only when the housewife sees it in the 
magic shadowland of the movies that she 
appreciates it. And there is a good deal 
of romance in the film “Blue Monday,” re- 
cently made for the Woodrow Manufactur- 
ing Company of Newton, Iowa, which it 
now has available for its dealers. Starting 
with Eve, who lightheartedly picked new 





fig leaves when the old ones wore out, 
the film takes us to the washing ladies of 
the Nile and so on through the ages to our 
modern difficulties with the washboard, the 
irate laundress, or the Chinaman. And 
finally, of course, the housewife’s “blue 
Monday” is banished forever by the ad- 
vent of the electric washer—shown above, 
in a scene from the film. 





Do You Know All About the 
Motors on the Appliances 
You Sell? 


The washing machine or vacuum 
cleaner salesman who has bucked up 
against the prospect who knows more 
about the motor than he does him- 
self will welcome the four helpful 
pamphlets published by 





It Sells the Oldest Batteries First 





the Domestic Electric 

Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio, which cover the 
,. mechanical and electri- 

cal characteristics of 
fractional horsepower 
motors. 

The Cleveland com- 
pany, specialists in the 
production of small mo- 
tors for use on house- 
hold appliances, has pre- 
pared these four pam- 
phlets with the idea of 
acquainting the dealer in 





A compact counter display case for flashlights, so arranged 
that the oldest batteries will be sold first, is being offered 
dealers by the Stuart Products Corporation, 633 W. 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. The case has a slanting 
glass front, giving full view of a complete line of flash- 
lights, and is of steel construction, mahogany finished. 
The flashlights are so arranged in the case that the 
dealer has to take out the bottommost one each time, 
thus making sure that the batteries are sold in the order 
in which he receives them. 


washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, dishwash- 
ers, etc., with the advan- 
tages of the three most 
widely used types of 
motor—the split phase 


induction, the series wound, and the 
direct current. The information 
given is especially useful for sales- 
men and dealers handling washing 
machines and other motor-driven 
appliances. 

The pamphlets are generously il- 
lustrated with photographs and 
torque charts, and are written in a 


-simple, non-technical style. The Do- 


mestic Electric Company will supply 
them upon request. 





The M. S. Wright Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of the 
“Sweeper-Vac” cleaner, recently con- 
ducted a nation-wide dealer contest for 
the best vacuum cleaner newspaper 


‘advertisement and window display. 


Prizes totaling $1,750 were awarded the 
winners, who were: For the newspaper 
contest: Smith-Winchester Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Edwards & Chamberlin 
Hardware Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Strouss-Hirshberg Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Large window display con- 
test: Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, 
Ore.; Laube Electric Construction Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Smith & Wal- 
ton, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Small window 
display contest: Ware Brothers Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash.; G. F. Runk, New 
Haven, Conn.; Ward Electric Company, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents semncremneninise? 
| son; Bvanston, Ik Filed July’ 8, 1018, iscu 


Issued from April 5 to April 26, 1921, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design pote po 
taining to lighting materials, issued by the U. S 
Patent Office, from April 5, 1921, to April 
26, 1921, inclusive. 


57,462. in Globe. Joseph W. Gosling, 
Schenectady, N . Y., assignor to General El. Co. 
Filed Mar 15, 1920. Issued April 5, 1921. 
Term of patent 14 years. 


57,463. Lighting Globe. Ward Harrison, 
Cleveland, O., meet to General Electric Co. 
Filed Mar. 15, 1919. Issued April 5, 1921. 
Term of patent’ 14 years. 

57,562. Lighting Fixture Urn. Harry C. 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Sept. 13, 1920. 
Issued April 26, 1921. Term of patent 14 
years. 


57,563. Lighting Fixture. Harry C. Adam, 
\t. Louis, Mo. Filed Sept. 20, 1920. Issued 
April 26, 1921. Term of patent 14 years. 


57,574. Light Attachment for Sound Repro- 
ducing Machines. George E. Bernecker, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed Aug. 18, 1920. Issued 
April 26, 1921. Term of patent 14 years. 

57,585. Loop for Lighting Fixtures. Fred 
E. Chambers, Coldwater, Mich., assignor to 
Champion Brass Works, Coldwater, Mich. Filed 
Sept. 2, 1920. Issued April 26, 1921. Term of 
patent 344 years. 

57,618. Prismatic Glass Globe. William A. 
Dorey, Newark, Ohio, assignor to Holophane 
Glass Co., Ine., New York, N, Y. Filed Sept. 
20, 192 Issued April 26, 1921. Term of 
patent 14 years. 

57,634. Wall Plate for Mounting 
Arms. Joseph Giammarino, New York, N. 
assignor to Owen Walsh Mrt. Co.. New York, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 20, 1920. Issued April 26, 
1921. Term of patent 3% years. 

57,655. Attachment Plug Receptacle. Harvey 
Hubbell, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Oct. 14, 1920. 


Electric 
¥., 


57,674, 


Kostszewski, 
Robert Findlay Mfg. Co., 
14, 1920. 


Filed Sept. 
Term of pat 


57,690. 
erick K. 
Morreau Co., 
1920. 

7 years. 


57,691. 


Morreau Co., 
1920. 


od 


7 years. 
57,692. 


57,693. 


Maerz, Cleveland, 
Co., Cleveland, 
1921. 


April 26, 


57,699. 
E. MeFadd 


ent 


New York City 


York, 


years. 


Arm for Lighting 
Maerz, Cleveland, O., 


Cleveland, 


Arm for Lighting 
erick K. Maerz, Cleveland, 


Cleveland, 


Lighting 
Maerz, Cleveland, 
Co., Cleveland, 
April 26, 19 


21. 


O. 


O. 
Issued April 26, 1921. 


Arm for Lighting Fixtures. 
New 


N 


Issued April 26, 1921. 


Fixture. 


(Fixtures. 
assignor 
Filed Sept. ; 
Term of patent 


Fixtures. 
O., assignor to The 
O. Filed Sept. 
Term of patent 


Frederick K. 
O., assignor to The Morreau 


Filed Sept. 20, 1920. 


Term of patent 7 years.. 
Frederick K. 


Lighting Fixture. 


en, 


O. 


O., assignor to The Morreau 


Filed Sept. 20, 1920. 


Term of patent 7 years. 


Champion Brass Works, 


Sept. 2, 19% 


20. 


of patent 3% years. 


57,710. 
tributer. 


Combined Chandelier Stem and Dis- 
Bernet Newland, New 
Filed May 10, 1920 


Term of patent 


57,753. 


Shapiro & Aronson, 


years. 


Nebr., 


Loop for Lighting Fixtures. 
Lincoln, assignor 
Coldw ater, Mich. 


Issued April 26, ‘1921. 


York, 
Issued April 26, 1921. 


Plate for Lighting Fixtures. 
fried Westphal, 


Filed Apr. 30 


57,755. 
man V. 


OV, 


1918. 
Term of patent 3% years. 


Guttenberg, N. 
Ine., 


New 
Issued April 


. assignor to 
York, N. 
26, 1921. 


Lighting Fixture Bowl Support. Her- 


Willman, Maywood, Ill. Filed Sept. 


Stephen 
. assignor to 
New York 
Issued April 26, 


to The 





Issued April 26, 1921. Term of patent 14 1920. Issued April 26, 1921. Term of patent 
years. 7 years. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 


tees 1,375,886 \ 
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57,691 


57,692 


57,693 


1,374,735 





57.618 





1,376,068 





April 5, 1921. 


1,374,569. Lamp Fixture. Samuel C. Hoey, 

Wilkinsburg, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Filed Nov. 19, 1917. 
Issued April 12, 1921. 


1,374,648. Lamp Shade. Edwin F. Guth, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to St. Louis Brass Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, ‘Mo. “Filed Nov. 14, 1919. Issued 
April 12, 1921. 


1,374,735. 
Eugene, Ore. 
April 12, 1921. 

1,375,180. Indirect Light Bowl Holder. 
ence H. Rockey, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
1919. Issued April 19, 1921. 


1,375,224. Lamp Adjuster. 
Lewee, Trenton, N.J 


Lamp Shade. 


Edward M. Hervey, 
Filed 


May 20, 1918. Issued 


Clar- 
Sept. 20, 


William S. Mac- 
.. assignor to Carrie Howell 


MacLewee, Trenton, N. J. Filed Oct. 25, 1918. 
Issued April 19, 1921. 

1,375,888. Bracket. Edward G. Baer, Orr- 
ville, Ohio, assignor to The Will-Burt Co., Orr- 
ville, O. Filed Apr. 3, 1920. Issued April 26, 
1921. 

1,376,068. Combination Cap and _ Socket. 
Reuben B. Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Benjamin El. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ju. Filed 


June 7, 1919. Issued Aprii 26, 1921 





An Electric “Fire” for Your 
Window Display 

A glowing wood or log fire is often 
a picturesque feature of a window 
display or, perhaps, on the stage at 
a school entertainment—and elec- 
tricity, of course, now makes such a 
“fire” perfectly safe. Sam R. Hom- 
mel of the Esco Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y., has his own 
way of building a “fire” in his win- 
dow settings, and it is this: He 
gathers together a pile of twigs, 
heaping them over a red lamp, which 
produces the glow between the twigs. 
Over an opening in the pile of twigs 
is a piece of chicken wire, to which 
are sewed some triangular pieces of 
red silk. A concealed fan keeps this 
silk fluttering, while a small electric 
heater makes a little jet of steam. 
Altogether, the twigs, the red glow, 
the fluttering silk “flames,” and the 
“smoke,” make the illusion of a fire 
nearly perfect. 





“The Store with a Checker- 
Board Front ” 


There’s an electric store in St. 
Louis, Mo., that stands out from all 
other stores on the street becayse of 
its black and white checkerboard 
painted front. At one time there 
were two other electric shops near 
by, so the Morton Electric Company, 
which owns this store, decided to 
paint the checkerboard pattern all 
around the window and door, to 
make the store stand out from the 
others. Because of this and because 
of its stationery, bearing a checker- 
board imprint, the store has become 
known as the “Checkerboard Front.” 
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New York Jobbers Want Bet- 
ter Catalogs and Price Lists 


Recommendations have been made by 
the Electrical Jobbers Club of New 
York to the manufacturers of electrical 
goods which should result, if adopted, 
in better and more convenient catalogs 
and price lists. The letter sent out by 
the club reads as follows: 

“We hand you herewith a memoran- 
dum of sugestions for economic im- 
provements, made at the last meeting 
of the Electrical Jobbers Club of New 
York, held on March 1, 1921, and a 
committee, appointed by the chairman, 
recommends that all members urge 
manufacturers with whom they do 
business to promptly co-operate along 
the lines noted below: 

“(a) Wherever possible manufacturer 
should print catalogs and price information, 
etc., on 84in.x10in. sheets, not punched: 
the following uniform color scheme should 
be followed to give the greatest conveni- 
ence to the trade: (1) Golden rod cost to 
distributer. (2) Light brown cost to job- 
ber. (3) Light blue cost to dealer-con- 
tractor. (4) Pink cost to consumer. 

“If manufacturers do not differen- 
tiate between jobbers and distributers, 
golden rod sheets should be used; if 
manufacturers do not issue _ retail 
sheets, pink sheets, of course, will not 
be required. 

“Particular attention is called to the 
fact that after thorough investigation, 
the committee has decided that sheets 
should not be punched because of the 
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Coming Conventions 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WORLD, Atlanta, June 
12-16 

GENERAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTING 

_ JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, Associa- 
tion Island, July 11-15 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEAL- 
ERS, Buffalo, July 18-23 





Electrical Men at Work, x 








varying styles of binders used by the 
different concerns, but the standard size 
of 84 in. x 10 in., and the standard 
color scheme referred to should be put 
into effect at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“Manufacturers should arrange to 
furnish their distributers with net price 
lists, instead of lists showing lists and 
discounts. 

“All prices on the above sheets should 
be figured at net prices based on the 
decimal system, ie., prices per piece, 
per hundred, or per thousand. 


“(b) Manufacturers should prepay freight 
charges on all shipments to distributers 
located in cities where the manufacturer 
sells f.o.b. distributer’s city, or freight 
allowed to distributer’s city. If the above 





New Officers of Montana Contractors and Dealers 








HIM 











At the largest gathering of electrical men 
ever held in Montana, Butte, April 14, more 
than 200 delegates were registered. The 
newly elected officers, shown above, are as 
follows: A. A. Nicolas, Central Electric 
Company, Billings, director; J. C. Curragh, 
Curragh Electric Company, Helena, past 
president; J. H. Mills, State Electric Com- 


pany. Great Falls. president; Frank R. 
Venable, Montana Electric Company, Butte, 
secretary-treasurer; O. C. Langstadt, West- 
ern Electric Company, Butte and Anaconda, 
director; E. Shelley, Electric Shop, Living- 
ston, vice president; Robert J. Marsden, 
Grady Electric Company, Havre, director. 
Special plans for the year are under way. 





were done an endless amount of detail 
clerical work on the part of the manufac- 
turer as well as the jobber could be saved. 

“(c) Manufacturers should uniformly 
place labels so that they will appear on the 
side of the shipping container having small- 
est dimensions. Manufacturers’ should 
clearly label all packages in which they 
ship material to the jobber—this includes 
both outside container and inside cartons; 
at the present time hundreds of lines are 
so badly labeled as to multiply errors in 
the assembling and shipping deparments 
of the jobber. 

“(d) Manufacturers should, as far as 
possible, pack their product in packages 
adapted to resale units which the jobber 
sells in, and not put the jobber to the ex- 
pense of repacking as is so often times 
the case, and is an added convenience to 
the dealer. 

“(e) Manufacturers should standardize 
symbol designation (catalog numbers) so 
that on standard staple articles the same 
catalog number will be used by every 
standard manuacturer in the field.’ 





Mississippi Contractors and 
Dealers Organize 


The Mississippi Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers Association was or- 
ganized at a meeting held at Jackson, 
Miss., on May 9. J. M. Fried was 
elected by acclamation temporary chair- 
man, and A. H. Jones temporary sec- 
retary. W. R. Herstein of the Electric 
Supply Company, Memphis, Tenn., G. 
H. Wygant, Gulf States Electric Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., and T. B. 
Cabell-Irby Company, Jackson, Miss., 
addressed the meeting and made valu- 
able suggestions for the organization 
of a permanent association. J. D. Lan- 
ham, E. K. Ford, A. H. Jones, C. J. 
Gates and J. M. Fried were appointed 
to a committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws and presented their report on 
plans for a permanent organization. 
Carl J. Gates of Gulfport, Miss., was 
elected president; J. M. Fried, Vicks- 
burg, vice-president; and A. H. Jones, 
of McComb, secretary-treasurer. Gulf- 
port was selected as the first convention 
place, the date being July 25 and 26. 
In the evening the Gulf States Electric 
Company, New Orleans, and the Elec- 
tric Supply Company, Memphis, were 
hosts at a banquet, the Cabell-Irby 
Company of Jackson having been hosts 
for the convention luncheon. 





Rhode Island League States 
Its Purposes 


The Rhode Island Electrical League 
has been organized, as already an- 
nounced, to promote the industrial, 
commercial and social welfare of its 
members, and to participate in activi- 
ties for the improvement of the elec- 
trical business, and to make the elec- 
trical industry of service to the public. 

Realizing the necessity of special 
attention to the league’s two most 
important functions, and the opportu- 
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nity for being of service to the public 
through the improvement of the busi- 
ness, the league has presented for the 
consideration of the electrical men of 
Rhode Island a campaign: 

1. To develop the men engaged in the 
business, and to make it possible for 
them to be of greater service to the 
public. 

2. To educate the public in the sub- 
ject of electricity; its uses and wonder- 
ful advantages. 











Rhode Island! 
—Shake hands with your new Electrical League 


When a group of men engaged in an important 
business say to each other, 


“The public needs to know more about us and what we do. The 
people we serve are entitled to the best that we can give them, 
They ought to be told where and how to go in order to get the best 
there is in electrical service.” 


—it’s an important event in the community. 


The electrical men of the State have formed a League. The man 
who wires houses is in it. The manufacturer of materials and 
“appliances is in it. The jobbers and dealers are in it. The men who 
furnish light and power are in it. 


—And all are in it for two big reasons. 


= To improve their service to you by improving their meth- 

ods and by maintaining high service standards, Second: To 
contribute to the progress of the community by a campaign of 
education to show the business man how electricity can improve 
his business and to show the housekeeper how homes can be made 
more comfortable and happy. 


ek ter -_ of honest, efficient electrical service. Mem- 

he Rhode Island Electrical League will display 
it. tne pride'in the League assures you of —_ 
faction in your dealings with them. ‘Ther de determi 
tion to live up the the League's code of ethics is the 
surest guarantee of service and materials of a high 
order. 


ward-meving communal activity. 
Rhode Island Electrical League 


PRI 22 Organization of Contractors, Dealers, Jobbers and Manuf 





of Electrical Products Io 





Because we electrical men are associated 
so much of the time with other men in the 
electrical business, we have taken it for 
granted that the public knows as much 
about electricity and what it can accom- 
plish, as we do. The Rhode Island League 
plans, therefore, to conduct a_ publicity 
campaign in the newspapers, and by other 
methods decided upon by the League to en- 
lighten the public concerning the advantages 
of electrical service in the home, store, office 
and factory. To adopt a trademark and 
slogan which will be displayed to acquaint 
the public with the fact that members of 
the Rhode Island Electrical League give 
the public the best possible service and 
material for their electrical requirements. 





The plan includes other important 
activities, as follows, the success of 
which depends entirely upon bringing 
together, in one league, all of the 
various electrical interests in Rhode 
Island. 


Suggested Activities 


1. To conduct an educational pro- 
gram for the improvement of the elec- 
trical business. 

2. To bring its members together 
once each month into one big electrical 
family. 

3. To create better acquaintanceship, 
and greater understanding among the 
men engaged in the electrical business. 


4. To discourage selfishness and 
petty jealousies. 

5. To give members an opportunity 
for open discussion on electrical matters. 

6. To perpetuate the friendly rela- 
tions between everybody in the elec- 
trical industry. 

7. To improve business methods. 

8. To improve service. 

9. To suggest store arrangement im- 
provements. 

10. To encourage the use of high 
grade material and workmanship. 

11. To encourage the sale of better 
lighting fixtures, and the use of elec- 
trical household appliances. 

12. To create a desire for electric 
service, and not merely for wire and 
lamps. 

13. To encourage necessary outlets in 
all residential, commercial and indus- 
trial wiring installations. 

14. To co-operate on standardization 
movements. 

15. To offer to architects and builders 
information and co-operation for the 
proper laying out of electric installa- 
tions. 

16. To effectively carry to the public, 
“DO IT ELECTRICALLY.” 

The plan as presented has already 
been approved by a large share of 
Rhode Island’s electrical men who are 
unanimous in the opinion that every 
electrical man in Rhode Island will 
gladly render all assistance required to 
carry out this program successfully. 





The Empire Engineering & Supply 
Company, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces the removal of its office and 
factory to the above address. The new 
building has been designed and con- 
structed for the company’s own use. 
“With our enlarged plant and increased 
equipment,” announces Norman P. 
Findley, manager, “we will be in 
position to manufacture a more com- 
plete line of switchboards and panel 
boards.” 














“But Mr. Gschwindt is a very important 
and very busy man,” insisted the first sales- 
man when they met in the Rockford, IIL, 
hotel lobby after dinner. “How did you 
ever get to him there in his private office?” 

“Oh, that was easy,” explained second 
salesman. “I simply put my golf score on 
the card I sent in to him.” 

Adam Gschwindt, who is here gshown 
gteeing off is, as perhaps you have gheard, 
the gnew gpresident of the Illinois Electric 
Light Association. 

















Ever notice the philosophic sorrow which 
shades the manner: of a tire salesman when 
he regrets to tell you that that left hand 
rear is due to blow out in about six more 
miles? A touch of that same sadness, we 
feel, permeates the mental atmosphere of 
F Foster when he looks at the white 
tennis “trou’’ and shirts getting dusted up 
before him. For Foster, as you may have 
heard, is the new director of sales for the 
Laun-Dry-Ette electric washing machine. 





Quarterly Meeting of Wiscon- 
sin State Association of 
Contractors and 
Dealers 


The quarterly meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers was held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Appleton, Wis., 
April 22 and 23. Plans were drawn 
up for the summer outing, which will 
be held on July 9, 10 and 11, and will 
consist of an auto trip to the chain of 
likes located near Waupaca, at which 
point headquarters will be made. A 
steamboat wlil be hired for a trip up 
the Wolf River for the second day, and 
the third day will be devoted to pleas- 
ure and business at the lakes. B. L. 
Burdick is chairman of the association, 
ond H. M. Northrup, 28-25 Erie Street, 
Milwaukee, is secretary. 





Frank T. Groome, manufacturer’s 
agent of Toronto, addressed the Elec- 
tric Club of Toronto, May 13th, on the 
subject of, “How Cleveland Raised and 
Spent $72,000 on an Electrical Develop- 
ment Campaign.” In the organization 
and operation of this Cleveland cam- 
paign Mr. Groome actively assisted. 


The Jeannette Shade & Novelty 
Company of Jeannette, Pa., has issued 
a new catalog on its cut illuminating 
glassware and decorated glassware. 





(Continued on page 340) 














New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances for the “Home Electric” 





How to Use These Pages to Make 
Your Own Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing Cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put infor- 
mation on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. : 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog er folder. 
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This section ‘“‘“New Merchandise to Sell’ 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers «nformation concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items ere published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 




















Combined Coal and 
Electric Range 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


Something new in the form of a com- 
bined electric and coal range called the 
“BElectricoal”’ is being placed on the mar- 
ket by the Magee Furnace Company of 
Boston, Mass. It is dual in its makeup, 
one-half being devoted to electricity and 
the other to coal. This combination is to 
satisfy the demand for cool kitchens in 
summer and warm ones in winter, besides 
making it convenient to use both fuels at 
one time, if desired, or independently, as 
the case requires. 

The electric oven may be heated in a 
few minutes to 500 degrees for any quick 
demands, and owing to the insulation of 
its walls, can also be used as a fireless 
cooker. It is further adapted for broiling 
purposes. There is in addition a connec- 
tion for attaching a washing machine, 
mangle, flat iron or other electrical appli- 
ances thus assuring the domestic rate for 
these accessories. 

This range can be furnished in either 
gray porcela or original iron, trimmed 
with removable nickel and with white 
enamel splasher back. 





Revolving Display Stand 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


The Frederick Pearce Company (for- 
merly Pearce & Jones) of 18-20 Rose 
Street, New York City, is the manutfac- 
turer of an electrical revolving showstand 
for window displays, showcases, etc. 

The principal object in window dress- 
ing is to attract the attention of passersby 
and the merchant who can accomplish 
this result has the best chance of dis- 
posing of his goods. Since a moving ob- 
ject in a window or showcase attracts 
more attention than if it were stationary, 
the electric revolving show stand _ illus- 
trated is particularly effective in display- 
ing goods. The cost of operation is small, 
for one of these revolving show ‘stands 
consumes less current than a 50-watt 
lamp. Unlike a clock-work type of de- 
vices, the electric show stand does not 
require winding every few hours. The 
turntable will carry 50 lb. safely. Each 
stand is equipped ready for service with 
6 ft. of armored cord and separable at- 
tachment plug. The motor parts are 
nickel-plated and black-enamel finished. 














Ice Cream Freezer 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A new household electric ice cream 
freezer of one gallon capacity, which 
freezes in less than twelve minutes, has 
been put on the market by Walter S. Ed- 
mands, 21-27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

The freezer itself is cabinet-enelosed, 
which entirely conceals the mechanism of 
the machine. Closing the cover starts the 
motor and puts the freezer into instant 
operation automatically, consequently all 
moving parts are protected while in mo- 
tion. The position of the motor, in a 
separate compartment above the freezer, 
absolutely protects it from water and 
dampness. The motor is of standard de- 
sign and can be supplied for either al- 
ternating or direct current and any stand- 
ard voltage desired. The machine is 
shipped ready to use with 10 ft. of cable 
cord and separable attachment plug. 
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Colored Frosting for Lamps 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A colored solution for frosting and tint- 
ing lamps in one operation is being placed 
on the market by the Technical Color and 
Chemical Works, 382 Hudson Street, New 
York City. A special feature of this so- 
lution is a non-acid base, which it is 
claimed, will make it absolutely safe for 
anyone to use without danger of injuring 
the hands or clothes. There are five 
shades; light blue, light green, amber, 
pink and white, and the tints are so 
delicate in shade that they do not mate- 
rially diminish the light. 











Wire Frames for Lamp Shades 

From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 

A new and varied group of wire frames 
for lamp shades, comprising twelve differ- 
ent sizes and shapes for floor, bedroom 
and table lamps, has been put on the 
market by the Modern Wire Specialty 
Company, 334 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
eago. The group of frames has been put 
on the market to meet the needs of women 
who wish to make their own shades, thus 
making sure that the lamp will fit in 
harmoniously with their other furniture. 








Radium Button Switch 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A radium button push switch is being 
marketed by the Hart & Hegeman Man- 
ufacturing Company, 342 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. The “welcome ray” from 
the luminous button will show one at a 
glance, in the dark, where the switch is 
located. This eliminates fumbling or feel- 
ing along the wall and thus removes the 
chance of soiled or marred wall paper. 
Not only is it a convenience for the home 
but also advantageous in hotels and 
apartment buildings where, in case of fire, 
sickness, or other emergency, light is the 
first thought and one must find the 
switches quickly. 

Another product of this company on the 
same principle is the radium pendent pull 
socket, a luminous cap being attached to 
the end of the pull-chain. 





Circuit Breaker for Use in Place 
of Fuses 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 

The Cutter Electrical & Manufacturing 
Company, Nineteenth and Hamilton 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has placed on 
the market a device designed to take the 
place of fuses and also to eliminate’ a 4 
double-pole switch for use on either direct 
or alternating-current circuits. This cir- 
cuit breaker will open instantly on the oc- 
currence of a _ short-circuit or an over- 
load of a predetermined amount. The 
circuit can then be closed in a fraction 
of a second by simply turning a handle. 
It is primarily adapted to the protection 
of motors within its range, to lighting cir- 
cuits, and to the rapidly growing field of 
electrical household appliances. It is 
made in capacities of 2, 5, 10, 15. 20, 30, 
45 and 60 amp. and is adjustable 333 
per cent below. to 50 per cent above its 
ampere rating as shown on the name 
plate. 





Vacuum Cleaner with 
Adjustable Handle 


From Llectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 

A number of.improvements in its vac- 
uum cleaner, designed to meet specific 
needs of the housewife, have recently been 
announced by the Hoover: Suction Sweeper 
Company, North Canton, Ohio. 

One feature is the tilting bar, on the 
left side of the handle bail. Operated by 
a touch of the foot, this bar provides three 
separate ranges of position for the handle 
without the need of stooping to shift the 
handle from range to another. In one 
position the handle is automatically locked 
in an. upright position for storage pur- 
poses. Another affords a convenient 
sweeping range and automatically holds 
the handle in a ready-to-resume position 
should the housewife wish to let go in 
order to move a piece of furniture, ete. 
The third allows the handle to be lowered 
for use under beds, ete. 

To relieve strain on the cord, the new 
model has a U-shaped clip secured to the 
under side of the handle, into which the 
cord is locked, so that no strain may ever 
occur at the connection on the switch. 

Other changes are a longer bag slider 
bar, and a new bearing for the brush, 
which is designed to allow the machine 
to operate at uniform efficiency under all 
kinds of weather. 


Electric Iron 

From £lectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 

Casey - Sheldon - Foster, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., have just placed on the market the 
new “sheldon” iron, the heating element 
of which is of novel design and guaran- 
teed construction. 

The hood is of smooth cast iron and is 
copper plated before the final electro 
nickel plating. This gives a lustre and 
color to the finished product and is also 
designed to serve as a _ preventative to 
corrosion. The design is symmetrical, and 
the hood declevity to the point enables 
the user to produce excellent results on 
lingerie, frills, laces and other delicate 
articles. 

The iron is supplied with a six foot 
cord equipped with an _ interchangeable 
asbestos covered plug which allows for 
service of the cord with other appliances 
such as toasters, percolators, ete. 











Electric Toaster 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


The Electro-Weld Company, 70 Munroe 
Street, Lynn, Mass., has recently placed 
on the market an electric toaster called 
the “Reverso.” Its principal feature is the 
special arrangement for reversing the 
slices of bread when a small handle on 
either side is pulled, the slice moves out 
from the toaster, is turned around and 
moved back in place. It is stated that 
“there is no need to touch the bread from 
the time it is put in until it is perfectly 
and evenly toasted, no danger of burning 
the hands and no springs or catches to 
get out of order.” 











Adjustable Wall Bracket 


From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 

Renner & Maras, Ine. 287 Fourth 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y., have 
placed on the market an adjustable 
wall bracket. The patented adjustable 
feature allows the light to be thrown 
in any direction, horizontally or ver- 
tically and there are no thumb screws 
to tighten or clamps to adjust. It is 
suitable for use in bedrooms and bath- 
rooms of the home or for installation 
in hotels and hospitals were change 
in the direction of light is frequently 
necessary. 

The bracket is finished in brush 
brass, bronze, enamel and nickel plate, 
wired, with green glass shade. Owing 
to the special wiring scheme _ used, 
according to the maker, it is impossible 
for the wires to become worn or 
twisted, thus eliminating the possibil- 
ity of a short circuit. 
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Shares His Annual Earnings with Employees 














For a long time George T. Barrows, presi- 
dent of the Barrows Electric Shops, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh, had dreamed of the day when 
he could call his employees together at the 
end of a fiscal year and declare a dividend 
in which each one of his employees could 
participate. His dream came true recently 
at the annual dinner' of the company. One 
employee, who started out with the business 
ten years ago as a stock boy at $4.00 a 
week, received a bonus or dividend of $500, 


and a young woman, who began as a book- 


keeper six years ago at $8.00 a week and. 


who is now treasurer, received a bonus of 
$1,000. Not only is this method of sharing 
earnings a strong force in holding down 
“labor turnover” but it also wins and holds 
the enthusiastic good will of the employees 
throughout the year, for they have a per- 
sonal interest in making the annual earn- 
ings as large as possible. This year they 
are out to prove that “selling will sell.” 





Silent, Chug-chug-less Elec- 
trics Puzzle Automobile 
Inspection Cops 


Every automobile in New York City 
received a rigid inspection by members 
of the Police Department during No- 
vember; and ever since many interest- 
ing tales regarding the work of the 
inspectors have been told. Here is one 
by Fred G. Monks of the Eleto Com- 
pany, a New York concern, which han- 
dles department store deliveries by 
electric delivery wagons: 

One of the company’s wagons was 
making its way up Lafayette Street 
when a burly Irish cop commanded the 
driver to stop and come off the seat. 

“Let me see your engine,” ordered 
the officer. 

“This car hasn’t an engine,” replied 
the driver. 

“Oh! you’re one of those wise guys. 
Raise up the hood.” 








If you live in Alabama and you telephone 
F. M. Berry in Birmingham to ask him 
about an Apex electric cleaner he’s just 
as liable as not to ask you “How big is 
your lawn?” “But,” you protest, ‘‘we don’t 
want to clean the lawn!” “Right!” he’ll 
agree. ‘“‘But we need a place to land. Our 
delivery wagon’s an airplane!” 


“There isn’t any hood, but I’ll lift up 
the cover and show you the batteries.” 

“What kind of a thing is that, an ad- 
vertisement or something ?” 

“No, those are the batteries.” 

“Well, how does that run the car?” 

“Jump on and I’ll show you how the 
car runs.” 

Then the officer and the driver went 
speeding up the block, and at the corner 
the former got off with much concern. 

“Be golly, I don’t know whether I’ll 
give you a ticket or not. I’ll pass you 
on to the cop on the next beat.” 


Electrical Men Head Techni- 
cal Publicity Association 


The followers of electricity carried 
off the lion’s share of the offices at the 
annual elections of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association of New York. 

W. A. Wolff of the Western Electric 
Company was elected president. Cyril 
Nast of the New York Edison Company 
was made second vice president; and 
O. K. Bostwick of the Sprague Electric 
Works was elected to the secretary’s 
berth. The other new officers are G. 
W. Vos, Texas Company, first vice 
president; and R. P. Kehoe, treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of 
H. J. Downes, American Locomotive 
Company; W. B. Rufe of Jenkins 
Brothers; W. E. Kennedy, Simmons- 
Boardman Company and Charles F. 
Baur of Iron Age. 

Membership is divided into eight 
principal classification: Contractor- 
dealers, jobbers, central stations, tele- 
phone companies, telegraph and cable 
companies, industrial plants, manufac- 
turers’ agents and representatives, and 
educational institutions. 





Fixture Manufacturers Coun- 


cil Has New Offices 


The National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers announces the 
removal of its offices from 8410 Lake 
Avenue, Cleveland, to 231-233 Gordon 
Square Building, Detroit Avenue at 
Sixty-fifth Street. 

The Council will hold its mid-summer 
meeting at West Baden, Ind., July 6, 
7 and 8. The secretary requests the 
attendance of all members, as matters 
of importance to the lighting fixture 
industry will come before the assembly 
at that time. 





The H. E. Supnik Electric Company 
is the name of a new electrical jobber 
whose place of business is located at 
742 West Superior Avenue, Cleveland. 
This company was recently erroneously 
referred to in these columns as oper- 
ating a retail store. The company, 
however, styles itself as a wholesale 
concern, travels salesmen, has a catalog, 
and carries the regulation wholesaler’s 
stock. 


The Era Electrical Supply Corpora- 
tion, 4618 New Utrecht Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently been 
formed by Arthur Oberstein, Ralph 
Hanchrow and Elias D. Glickstein. Mr. 
Oberstein, who has been in the elec- 
trical supply business for the past 
eighteen years, announces that he will 
personally manage this new enterprise, 
which will handle everything electrical 
on a wholesale and jobbing basis. 

The Cleveland Washing Machine 
Company is planning to open a shop 
at Euclid Avenue and South Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Leonardo da Vinci, besides being a great 
artist was a military engineer, physician, 
musician, scientist and philosopher—but 
old Leonardo, we'll warrant, never wras- 
selled a barrel of knobs, or tore his hair 
over small orders or slow collections or 
any other of the thousand woes that assail 


the electrical jobber. O. Fred Rost, the 
president of the Newark Electrical Supply 
Company, in this picture is not imperson- 
ating our old friend Leonardo—he’s it! 
When he wants a picture for his firm’s 
annual calendar he doesn’t buy it, he paints 
it. It’s the same trick he has used in 
building up his successful jobbing business 
in Jersey. He just goes and does it! 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








The Kanawha Electric Company is a 
new retail business of St. Albans, W. 
Va. The company is located in the 
Brewster Building and carries a full 
line of fixtures and supplies, besides 
engaging in house wiring and repair 
work. Raymond R. Schoolfield and 
Leonard P. Harvey, formerly with the 
Whitmore Electric Company of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., are the proprietors and 
conductors of the new business. 


B. Trombla has joined the ranks of 
the Ohio dealers by opening a new shop 
at Perrysburg. 

The J. W. Scott Electric Company is 
a new retail business operating at 140 
West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Utica Electric Company is com- 
fortably settled in a new retail business 
at Utica, Ohio. 

The Liberty Electric Company is the 
name of a new retail business recently 
opened at 10302 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clyde G. Nason is a newcomer in 
the Minnesota electrical retail trade. 
His shop is located at 213 East Second 
Street, Thief River Falls. 


Dean Knorpp, a former hardware 
dealer of Pleasant Hill, Mo., is now 
handling a lighting-fixture business in 
the same town. 


Messrs. Nesbit and Torr are new 
additions to the retail electrical indus- 


try of Indiana. Their shop is located at 
Bloomfield. 


Robert J. Day is now engaged in a 
retail electrical business at Odon, Ind. 


Victor P. Dolecek is planning to erect 
a new building at Russell, Kan., in 
which he will open an auto electric 
business. 


The Home Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, which operates a chain of elec- 
trical stores throughout Pennsylvania, 
is planning to open a shop at Greens- 
burg, Pa., on West Pittsburgh Street, 
under the management of L. G. Keegan. 
O. P. Stahlman is president of the com- 
pany and E. J. Bridge is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Messrs. Chapman and Brown have 
opened a shop in Clifton, Ill., where 
they will deal in electrical appliances 
and supplies. 

Randolph V. Harris is a new elec- 
trical dealer, whose shop is located at 
Susquehanna, Pa. 

Messrs. Vanderbilt and Dexter are 
the proprietors and conductors of a 
new retail business recently established 


. 11 West Main Street, Amsterdam, 
= * 


Messrs. Larkey and Rae have joined 
the ranks of the Wisconsin dealers by 
opening a shop at North Lake. 

C. L. Stewart is a new Kansas dealer 
whose shop is located at Americus, Kan. 

J. G. Greeco has opened a new re- 
tail electrical shop at Greenville, Ala. 


The General Electric & Hardware 
Company is a new Newark (N. J.) con- 
cern, incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by Francis Gonzalez of 
Orange, N. J.; William G. Daly of New 
York City and others. 


The Blue Bird Electric Shop is the 
very auspicious name of a new shop 
recently opened by M. Andreasen & 
Company at Twenty-fourth and Fort 
Streets, Omaha, Neb. 

The Electric Parlor is the name of a 
new retail business recently established 


at 319 East Main Street, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


The Stratton Electric Company is a 
new retail business recently established 
at 934 Main Street, Anderson, Ind. This 
company formerly conducted a similar 
shop at Middletown, Ind. 

The Glencoe Electric Company is a 
lively new retail business of Glencoe, 
Minn. 

The Modern Electric Shop in the 
Meinhardt Building, Donnellson, Ia., is 
a new addition to the retail side of the 
electrical industry. 

The Antioch Electric & Ignition Com- 
pany, conducted by Sweeney Brothers 
in the Peterson Block, G Street, An- 
tioch, Cal., has added a line of elec- 
trical appliances to its electric service 
station, for which the company has 
leased adjoining storeroom. 








Here is a picture of the survivors of the 
Dixie Club’s endurance contest in making 
the ascent of Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on April 30. Moved by the 
poetic beauty of the Tennessee River 
meandering in the background, our corre- 
spondent and photographer thus captions 
his picture: “The handsome ‘gent’ on the 
extreme left is W. R. Herstein of the Elec- 








tric Supply Company, Memphis; the other 
‘ordinary’ jobbers, W. W. Gambill, Braid 
Electric Company, Nashville; I. L. Faw- 
cett, James Supply Company, Chattanooga ; 
H. W. Matthews, Matthews Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, Birmingham; C. B. Caba- 
niss, Western Electric Company, Atlanta; 
and W. H. Neville, Fairbanks Company, 
Birmingham.” 





The Watson Electric Company, Inc., 
has opened a new store and display 
room at 130 West Twentieth Street, 
New York City, for the sale of electrical 
appliances and lighting fixtures as well 
as contracting. F. E. Mayer is presi- 
dent and manager. 


The Edgerton Electric Appliance 
Company of Edgerton, Wis., is now 
owned and conducted by Messrs. Knapp 
and Davis. The former proprietors 
were Messrs. Bardeem and Davis. 


The Noland Electrical Company is 
another Tennessee concern which has 
recently opened a new shop in that 
State. The company is located at Leb- 
anon. 


The Cherokee Farm Light Company 
is the name of a new business specializ- 
ing in the “farm electric” end of the 
industry. The new company is located 
at Center, Ala. 


A. W. Grimmenstein is handling a 
successful retail electrical business at 
Redwood City, Cal. 


The Cooper Electric Company is a 
new retail electrical business recently 
opened at 2029 Fifth Avenue, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


R. L. Davis has opened a new retail 
electrical shop at 40 East Eleventh 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 





(Continued on page 344) 
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Focusing Tubular Flashlight 


With Lamp Reserve light is accidentally dropped or jarred. From £Zlectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 

There is also a compartment the same size A loud-speaking horn des‘gned for 

From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 and style of the naar 7“ gap, bei radio telephone receiving sets has been 

. ¥ ' ; aaa holds two extra lamps, so that no flash- laced yn the market by the Modern 
anes hd Ob ee a light need be put out of business just Radio ice” Oman, ‘Elizabeth, : 
called the “spotlight” ecause Of the Cis- pecause a lamp burns out. N.S. “he teen te ceeee of lees cad 4 
tance reached by its light rays—is an- The flashlights are being made in three- iRished ia hinee eee ES alia ~ 

nounced by the American Ever Ready finished in black lacquer. It~has a_ spe 


Works, Long Island City, N. Y. Features 
of the new flashlight are its parabolic re- 
flector, a new Eveready Mazda lamp of 
increased brilliancy and power, and a 
focusing device by which the light can be 
brought to as sharp a point as desired 
merely by turning the end cap. 


A new shock absorber underneath the 
lamp prevents breakage in case the flash- 


cell, nickel and vulcanized fibre finished. 








Horn for Radio Receiving Set 


cially constructed sound amplifying cham- 
ber which is nickel-plated. The horn is 
equipped with a mica diaphragm receiver 
and a telephone jack for plugging in the 
receiving set. It can be set on the in- 
strument table, hung on the wall or placed 
inside the receiving set cabinet. 





Electric Rivet Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


An electric rivet heater designed to 
heat two rivets simultaneously has been 
placed on the market by the Taylor 
Welder Company, Warren, Ohio. The 
time required to heat a rivet } in. in 
diameter by 4 in. in length is approxi- 
mately thirty seconds, and for smaller 
sized rivets the period for heating to the 
desired temperature is correspondingly 
shorter. The outfit is equipped with a 15- 
kw. transformer, and a five-step, self- 
contained regulator for controlling and 
adjusting the heat for various sized rivets. 
The transformer is air-cooled and is of 
sufficient capacity to prevent any undue 
rise in temperature due to its being in 
constant operation. The apparatus is 
foot-operated. This leaves the hands free 
to insert or remove the rivets. <A 6-in. 
x 16-in. rivet tray is placed in front of 
the rivet blocks or in some other con- 
venient position to hold a quantity of 
rivets to be heated. The dies are 32 in. 
from the fioor. The body of the heater 
is made of angles and plates in order to 
keep the weight to a minimum. It is 
designed for permanent installation on a 
fioor or platform and covers a floor space 
of 32 in: x 18 in. 





Display Window Lighting 
Equipment 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A new color lighting for show’ win- 
dows, known as the “Ivanhoe Rainbow 
Window Lighting Equpiment,’ has been 
placed on the market by the Ivanhoe- 
Regent Works of the General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. : 

This lighting equipment is simple in 
construction and efficient in operation 
for either white or colored illumination, 
and one of its outstanding features is 
the use of colored glass caps which fit 
over the lamp for obtaining color 
changes. These caps are supplied in 
red, amber, green and blue, with which 
colors any desired shading or contrast 
may be secured. 

The refiector used is a prismatic glass 
type accommodating the 100- or 150-watt 
lamp. The holder permits the use of two 
positions for the reflector, giving flexi- 
bility of installation for different window 
proportions or to accommodate varying 
styles of window trims. The holder sup- 
ports the reflector firmly but flexibly by 
means of spring legs instead of set 
screws, which legs also serve for attach- 


ing the color caps. The construction of 
the holder and cap prevents escape of 
white light in any direction when the 
color caps are used, at the same time 
providing sufficient ventilation to insure 
long life to the lamp. 








Window Display Frame 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A window conveyor for advertising 
purposes has been placed on the market 
by George W. Cook, 27 Hillside Avenue, 
Montclair, N. J. 

A neat frame is built to size for any 
window and finished to match surround- 
ing color effects. Around this frame disks 
“travel” carrying whatever one wishes to 
advertise. Back of each disk are four 
advertisements which continually change 
as the disks move around the frame, one 
on each disk showing at a time. The 
changes are intermittent so that there is 
always plenty of action for attracting 
attention. As this device uses the border 
of the window the greater portion may be 
used for other display purposes. 

A small fractional horsepower motor 
operates a worm gear in one of the lower 
corners of the frame, which drives the 
conveyor chain. 

















Emergency Lighting Panel 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A lighting panel for automatically 
energizing one or more emergency light- 
ing circuits has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the U. S. E. M. Company, 505 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. 
It is made for use on either direct or 
alternating-current circuits. It auto- 
matically charges a set of storage bat- 
teries which supply the current for light- 
ing the emergency lamps and it is so 
arranged that in event of the normal 
current failing, it will automatically 
energize the emergency circuits. When 
the normal power supply comes on again 
the emergency circuits are disconnected 
automatically. If the panel is operated 
on a direct-current circuit it charges the 
storage battery through a resistance; if 
operated on an alternating-current line, 
a rectifier or motor generator set is used. 
The unit is of special advantage; ‘in 
theaters where emergency lights are nec- 
essary and compulsory, to aid in avoid- 
ing a panic in case of the normal illumi- 
nating current source failing. 





Punch for Assembling 
Split-Knobs 
From Llectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 
The Caldwell Electric Corporation, 1002 
North Market Street, Champaign, Ill., has 
brought out a new ‘“Nail-It-Punch” 
which reduces assembling costs on porce- 
lain. knobs of the split type. “With one 
Nail-It-Punch’ any ordinary . unskilled 
workman, your office girl or your stock- 
man can assemble knobs and _ cleats, 


clinching the nails in the most approved 
manner,” explains C. M. Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the company. Assembled knobs 
save time on the job, and the cost of the 
punch can be paid by the savings on the 
first barrel of knobs, it is declared. 










Precision Wavemeter for 
Radio Sets 


From E/ectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A precision wavemeter with a range of 
from 75 to 24,000 meters has been placed 
on the market by the General Radio Com- 
pany, Cambridge 39, Mass. The instru- 
ment consists of a condenser, inductance. 
and thermo-galvanometer all connected in 
one circuit. The inductance coils are 
wound with stranded wire with the sena- 
rate strands insulated from each other. 
Five coils are used to cover the range of 
seventy-five meters to 24,000 meters. 
Resonance is indicated by means of a 
Weston thermo-galvanometer mounted in 
the top of. the condenser case. The five 
inductance coils are inclosed in mahogany 
boxes on which are mounted bakelite 
panels. stating the coil ranges. The 
mounting posts of these coils are so ar- 
ranged that they will fit on to the con- 
necting bars in only one way, so that 
the coil always will be connected in the 
same manner in which it was calibrated. 





What’s new on the market? ‘These pages will tell you. ga 
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Bell Rotary Spark Gap 
Discharger 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


The Electric Machine Company, 329 W. 
Ohio Street, Indianapolis, Ind., has placed 
on the market a durable and efficient 
rotary quenched gap discharger especially 
designed for amateur work. The rotary 
disk contains 6, 8 or 12 electrodes and is 
earefully balanced before being mounted 
into the gap. Four sparking surfaces are 
used and these are supported by adjust- 
able copper electrodes which can be ac- 


curately set from the outside of the 
casing. 
The rotor and all insulated parts are 


made of high dielectric material. The 
rotating shaft is made of tool steel, hard- 
ened and ground to 0.001 in., and turns 
in bronze bearings. The housing is made 
of cast aluminum. 





Lighting Circuit Switches That 
“Flip” On or Off 


From electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


On the new “Flip” switches of the 
Western Electric Company, there are no 
screws on the face of the plate, the plate 
having just one projecting lever that may 
be flipped up or down, turning the lights 
on or off. The action is a positive make 
and break of contact. 

These switches are built with art plates 
to harmonize with the general scheme 
of decoration, both as to shape (round, 
rectangular or oval) and finish (brushed 
and polished brass, verde, white enamel, 
nickel, silver, ete.) One style is the lum- 
inous type, the flip lever being designed 
to hold the radium material, which is 
protected by a glass brilliant the size of a 
2-carat diamond. With this type, the 
glow of the radium at night eliminates 
fumbling and the soiling of wall paper. 








Feed-Through Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1921 

One of the features of the feed- 
through switch recently placed on 
the market by the Beaver Ma- 
chine & Tool Company, of Newark, 
N. J., is its shape, which is de- 
signed to harmonize more closely 
with the wire connected through 
it, both in size and contour. The 
mechanism can be removed from 
the casing and easily connected and 
replaced after connections are 
made. 

Other ‘“Beaver’’ wiring devices in- 
clude pendent switches in both 
brass and porcelain and a new 
‘‘Noscru” canopy switch. The latter 
is the original ‘‘Noscru” canopy 
switch, with a number of refine- 
ments added. Its size has been 
reduced, also. 








Remagnetizer for Permanent 
Magnets 


From L£lectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


A magnetizer suitable for remagnetizing 
magneto magnets has been placed on the 
market by the Electro Magnetizer Com- 
pany, 830 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. In order to remagnetize a magnet it 
is simply necessary to place it in the mag- 
net holes provided in the instrument, set 
the breaker and close the switch. The 
device then operates instantaneously. 
This magnetizer works on either direct or 
alternating-current circuits, at voltages 
from 110 to 220 volts. It is portable, 
weighing less than 15 lb. 











A Machine That Sharp- 
ens Safety Razor 
Blades 


From £lectrical Merchandising, 
June, 1921 


A novel device for sharpen- 
ing safety razor blades is mar- 
keted by the F. W. Cochrane 
Manufacturing Company, 5829 
South Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. An electric 
motor (about 4 hp) does the 
work. The machine comes in 
three sizes for 12, 18 and 24 
blades. “The Velvet Edger” 
as it is called, is stated by 
the manufacturer to be the 
smallest machine of its kind 
with largest capacity. A set of 
blades can be sharpened in less 
than five minutes. Some of 
its special features are car- 
borundum hones, a gage that 
assures perfect alignment of 


the blades, and the hollow 
srinding on both sides of the 


blades at the same time. 


Mercury Contactor Fits 
Fuse Clips 


From Llectrical Merchandising, June, 19°21 

The Absolute Con-Tac-Tor 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 
placed on the market a_ hermetically 
sealed circuit-breaking device which can 
be used as a switch or to make and break 
an electric circuit rapidly. The contactor 


Company, 


consists of a glass tube containing a cer- 
tain quantity of mercury, an inert gas to 
prevent oxidation or combustion, and two 
gap 

connected to 


central electrodes with a 


between. 
The electrodes are 


outside 
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brass caps at each end of the tube. The 
simplest type of these contactors is oper- 
ated by being tilted so that the mercury 
makes and breaks the circuit between 
the electrodes. 

In the relay form of construction the 
necessity of tilting is eliminated by the 
use of a hollow iron cylinder which is 
lined with an inner sleeve of porcelain. 
The gap between the electrodes is inside 
of the iron cylinder, which is actuated 
by a magnetic coil around the glass tube. 





Electric Floral Decorations 
From Electrical Merchandising, June, 1921 


The Electrical Decorative Flower Com- 
pany, Inc., 140 West 116th St., New York 
City, is now putting on the market elec~ 
trical floral specialties in twelve different 
_ tulips, roses, poppies, poinsettias, 
ete. 

The materials used for the _ petals, 
leaves, and stems, are imported and, ac- 
cording to manufacturer are in fast colors. 

The center of each flower conceals a 

small electric bulb, which, when illumi- 
nated gives a natural effect to the flowers. 
They may be used for decorations, at 
dinner parties, weddings, receptions, and 
other functions. 
; The artificial plants are neatly arranged 
in wicker baskets for use on tables or 
buffets, or mounted on a pedestal for floor 
decorations. 








Units Adapted for Commercial 
Lighting 
From Llectrical Merchandising, June, 1921 
Several new units, particlarly adapted 
for commercial lighting. have been de- 
veloped by the Consolidated Lamp & 
Glass Company of Coraopolis, Pa. These 
new units are of “Cora” glass, a snow- 
white cased glass which, while thoroughly 
diffusing the light rays, conceals the fila- 
ment, and has a glazed, not a rough, sur- 
face. To obtain this effect, about four- 
fifths of the thickness of the glass is of 
crystal, and the lining, about one-fifth. 
is of white glass. 





File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 
(Continued from page 333) 





The Harris Electrical Company of 
817 Main Street, South Manchester, 
Conn., has recently been organized by 
J. H. Harris, F. S. Harris and J. R. 
McCoole, all of Dedham, Mass., to carry 
on a contractor-dealer business. 


The Franklyn Electric Products Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, to operate a contractor-dealer 
business, by H. A. Troyan, George F. 
Kuzel, J. F. Troyan, Jr., E. J. Maska 
and J. H. Kuzel. 

The Hornig Electric Company of 
Sandusky, Ohio, is a new retail busi- 
ness recently organized by J. F. Hornig, 
Thomas Crahan, Edith Hornig, Cora 
Hornig and Jessie Hornig. 


The Uniopolis Electric Company of 
Uniopolis, Ohio, has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $15,000 to 
engage in the retail electrical busi- 
ness. The incorporators are E. W. 
Taylor, E. S. Kauffman, J. W. Naus, 
W. R. Howe and D. R. Stiles. 


The Paulding Electric Service Com- 
pany of Paulding, Ohio, has been char- 
tered with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
operate a contractor-dealer business. 
The incorporators are W. H. Pletcher, 
W. H. Deal, L. O. Farnsworth, L’ S. 
Ream and C. L. Chafee. 


The Star Electric Company of 502 
Gloucester Street, Brunswick, Ga., is 
the name of a lively little business re- 
cently organized by E. B. Arnold, for- 
merly with the Electric Equipment 
Company of Brunswick. 


The Home Electrical Appliance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., operating a 
chain of stores, has opened a store at 
Steubenville, Ohio, of which A. M. 
Garma of Pittsburgh, is manager. 

Kellenberger & Burns have opened 
a new retail shop at Gilroy, Cal. 


Forbes Drug Store, 1701 Lawrence 
Street, Denver, Col., has added a line 
of electrical appliances and supplies to 
its drug business. 


The Gardner Electric Company is 
succesfully engaged in a retail elec- 
trical business in La Junta, Col. 

Messrs. Taggard and Gill are new- 
comers to the California dealer frater- 
nity. Their shop is located at Ceres. 

Joseph W. Cline, is a new addition to 
the retail end of the industry at 
Petaluma, Cal. 


The C. R. Bogurll Company has 
opened a new retail store at Roy, N. M. 


Anderson Brothers is another retail 
concern recently opened at Roy, N. M. 


The Commonwealth Electric Com- 
pany of 334 East Lake Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is a new retail concern 
managed by F. H. Zirn, and of which 
F, A. Greelaw is superintendent. 

J. H. Borland will add a line of elec- 
trical supplies to his hardware busi- 
ness at Sidney, Neb. 


The City Electrical Company of 
Hazelton, Pa., has opened a new retail 
shop at 304 West Broad Street, in the 
former offices of the American Railway 
Express Company. Frank Kamerdze, 
who formerly conducted electrical stores 


in Sunbury and Northumberland, is in - 


charge. The company is engaged in 
the merchandising of appliances and 
handles all kinds of electrical work in- 
cluding house wiring and electrical con- 
struction in factories and plants. 


The A. H. Riviere Company has 
cpened an electric household appliance 
business at Summit, N. J. The new 
company is a part of the Gainaday 
chain of stores operated under the direc- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Gage and Supply 
Company. 

Howard Becker is conducting a new 
retail business at Nesquehoning, Pa. 














All right, men. MHere’s the picture just 
as it came to us. We don’t say he caught 
them with that rod. In fact we don’t even 
say he caught all of ’em himself. It does 
prove, however, that Vice-president Harry 
Noack of the Pacific States Electric Co., 
in San Francisco, knows how they look 
without the tarter sauce. 





The Becker Electric Company is 
established in a new retail business at 
Columbia, 8. C. The incorporators are 
C. E. Farrell, president, J. T. Cobb, 
vice-president, and others. 


S. S. Fraser, a Georgetown (S. C.) 
dealer, has leased part of the building 
occupied by Phillips Brothers on Front 
Street, where he will open a new store, 
handling a complete line of electrical 
appliances and supplies. 

H. E. Jenkins has swelled the ranks 
of the Tennessee dealers. His shop is 
located at Milan. 


Ray Bogart is a new North Dakota 
dealer. His shop is located at Michi- 
gan, N. D. 

Guldi & Cox are newcomers in the 
contractor-dealer field. Their shop is 
located at Bridgehampton, N. Y. 


The J. E. Buddy Company is hand- 
ling a new retail business at Roy, N. M. 

The Feeters Electric Company is en- 
gaged in the merchandising of electrical 
supplies on Fourth Street, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. 


The Thomson & West Electric Com- 
pany is a new Cleveland retail busi- 
ness opened at 2426 Central Avenue. 

The Consumers Electric Supplies 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 by M. E. Evans of 
3608 Denison Avenue and others. 

John Werner is engaged in a new 
retail business at North and Market 
Streets, Lykens, Pa. 


Richard Brothers, electrical contrac- 
tors of Lansford, Pa., have opened a 
new retail shop in this town. 

The Sargent Electric Company, for- 
merly in business at 96 North Center 
Street, Cumberland, Md., has now 
opened a new retail shop at Wood Street 
and Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Ruth is conducting a suc- 
cessful retail business on Main Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Stroud-Michael Company, which 
has a chain of retail stores, has opened 
a new electric shop at Marion, Ohio. 


George F. Abbott is conducting a suc- 
cessful retail business at Front and Gay 
Streets, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Square Deal Hardware & Supply 
Company is a new retail business 
located on Ontario Street between Pros- 
pect and Champlain, Cleveland. H. 
Freyman is the proprietor. 


F. M. Rugg, who is engaged in the 
garage business at Newark, Ohio, has 
added a line of electrical supplies. 


The Powers Electric Company is the 
name of a newcomer in the retail elec- 
trical field. The shop is located at 3395 
East Ninety-third Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Burns Coakleay is a new Ohio dealer 
whose shop is located at Nelsonville. 


The Home Electric Appliance Com- 
pany is a new electrical merchandising 
business recently opened at Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

William J. Thomas, contractor-dealer 
at Scranton, Pa., has opened a new 
store at 182 North Washington Avenue. 


Daniel W. Sterner is another new- 
comer in the retail field. His shop is 
located on East Main Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Greenwood and Davis have entered 
the retail electrical field by opening a 
shop at 935 Central Avenue, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


A. M. Carlson is concerned in the 
handling of a new retail shop at Bas- 
sett, Neb. 

Donald Frazier is a new Fairmont 
(Neb.) addition to the retail electrical 
industry. 

Gilbert Van Scoten is a New Jersey 
dealer, whose new retail business is 
located at Netcong. 








see site 


